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To sketch the memoir of a living charac- 
ter is always a task of considerable diffi- 
culty. A stranger cannot find materials, 
an enemy will distort his features, a friend 
will be suspected of partiality, and, should 
he write himself, he is in danger of egotism. 
To descant on those shades, which, through 
the infirmity of human nature,“ are too 
often blended with the finest moral picture, 
would wound his feelings; while to make 
a too brilliant display of the luminous 
parts, might awaken py in contem- 
poraries, excite and foster vanity in the 
subject of the memoir, and steal a jewel 
from the crown of Him, to whom all praise 
is for ever due. 

In a brief memoir we cannot be ex- 
pected to trace all the “strong connexions 
and nice dependencies,” of the parts which 
form the character of any human being ; 
much must remain unknown to all but 
God and himself. We cannot unveil the 
arcana within; and it is only by “ catch- 
ing the manners living as they rise,” that 
we are enabled to form an estimate of 
individual peculiarity or worth. 

In writing the history of great men, it is 
too much the practice of biographers to 
dwell on the grand and splendid events of 
their lives; hence “they drop the man in 
their account, and vote the mantle into 
majesty.” With the true moral state of 
the mindwwe are as little acquainted as 
with those heavenly bodies which dazzle 
with their lustre, and yet in their true 
nature are undefined, and but little known. 

It was a saying of Marshal Turenne, that: 
‘no man is a hero in the opinion of his 
valet ;” hence the great mass of biography 
may be considered as fable amusing fancy, 
and not reason studying truth. Sketches 
of pious characters were never more abun- 
dant than in the present age, which may 
properly be named the golden era of 
biography. In some of these works, the 
true features of christian men and women 
are painted with a nice and discriminating 
touch. For, as in the human face, Na- 
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ture’s cunning hand blends the rose - 
lily in justest proportions, so in their 
wl virtues and the 
graces have had a “local habitation 
and a name” in many of the excellent ones 
of our own day. 

In the volume of revelation, tests of 
pious character are laid down by a mas- 
terly hand. “Men do not gather grapes 
of thorns, or figs of thistles.” Hence, we 
at once spring from the premises to the 
conclusion, and infer that a change of 
heart is both necessary to a change of life, 
and evidenced by it. 

During the present“ and last century, 
thousands have been the subjects of this 
divine renovation, who never were im- 
mured within the walls of a cloister, and 
who never studied divinity in academic 
bowers. Under the guidance of the Spirit 
of God, men have thought for themselves, 
have read the Bible, and, bursting from the 
darkness of natare, have become burning 
and shining lights in the different walks of 
civil and social life. Hence, too, the 
church has been furnished both for home 
and foreign work, with hundreds of minis- 
ters, whom religion has taken from the 
lowly vale, to set among the princes of 
God’s people; but perhaps among those 
who still remain unnoticed, 

“* Fall many a gew of purest ray serene, 

‘The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 


Fall many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 


Of Mr, Marspen’s progenitors we know 
but littke ; but from this little we learn that 
he cannot boast of having derived his birth 
from “loins enthroned, or rulers of the 
earth.” From some sketches of his early 
life, addressed to his children, we learn that 
he was born at Warrington, December 21, 
1777. His father, by trade a dyer, was 
then in humble life, having expended a 
handsome patrimony, or little family estate, 
This, at first, necessity obliged him to sell, 
in order to defray the expense of a law- 
suit with his two brothers. The residue 
vanished by imperceptible degrees, so that 
the latter part A hist life was a dark and 
cloudy voyage, which terminated in the 
56th year of his age. 
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At this period the subject of this memoir 
was left wholly to the care of a widowed 
mother, a truly pious member of the 
Church of England. This excellent parent 
did all in her power, both by prayer 
and instruction, “to rear the tender 
thought, and teach the young ideas how 
to shoot” heavenward. Her constant soli- 
citude being her son’s salvation, she prayed 
for him both late and early, and ae great 
pains to train him up in the discipline and 
admonition of the Lord. 

He remarks, however, in the sketches 
above alluded to, that he paid but little 
attention to the things of » and was 
often deeply pained and galled with the 
obtrusive care which his pious parent mani- 
fested for the salvation of his soul. Yet 
his conscience, when but a boy, being re- 
markably tender, his soul was often filled 
with remorse and alarm. He was greatly 
terrified when reading or hearing of the 
day of judgment, and trembled at the ap- 
prehension of being an eternal object of 
the wrath of God. 

At this period he sometimes formed 
resolutions of turning with all his heart to 
the Lord, but the strong current of corrupt 
nature, and the ill example of other boys, 
diverted him from his pious resolves, and 
for a time his mother’s prayers and tears 
seemed of no avail. God, however, who 
moves in a mysterious way, did not over. 
look the many petitions which she offered 
up in his behalf, although her faith and 
sg were put to the severest trial 

y an event which, nearly frustrating all her 
pas plunged her in the deepest grief 
consternation. 

Instigated by some of his thoughtless 
companions, our embryo missionary left 
the maternal roof, when about fifteen years 
of age, and went to sea. He had not long 
embarked, before a terrible catastrophe 
brought him both to his knees and to his 
prayers; and serious reflections on his 
sin and danger, awakened all the good 
impressions which were fast dying away 
for want of favourable external agents. 

The ship in which he sailed, overtaken 
by a violent tempest, struck upon a rock, 
and was finally wrecked, and himself and 
others were just saved, as by the skin of 
their teeth, from an ocean grave. During 
that terrible night, the agonies of his mind 


were indescribable, and he thought, while 
the leaky vessel was wallowing among the 
broken waves, that every lurch she gave 
might plunge him into a deeper abyss than 
even the bottom of the sea. 

“When rescued from the wreck, he took 
a passage for his native land, hoping to 
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return home, and, under the maternal roof, 
to improve the providential deliverance, 
and put away all his sins. But, alas! on 
landing in the west of England, destitute 
both of money and clothes to pursue his 
journey, he was persuaded to venture again 
on the perilous deep, and, after sending a 
very penitent letter to his mother, he once 
more embarked, on what was to him a 
scene both of danger and providential 
escapes. 

Before many months had elapsed, he 
was again cast away; thus the hand of 
God seemed to pursue the wayward boy; 
and it is not improbable that the prayers 
of his mother were co-operating with the 
providence of God, in bringing about that 
resuit which distinguished his future life. 

In the year 1794, being then about 
seventeen, a chain of providential circum- 
stances led him into a situation, where he 
had an opportunity of hearing the Wes- 
leyan ministers, by one of whom he was 
deeply convinced of the sin and danger of 
fighting against God. The light of truth 
shone upon his mind, and he became 
deeply impressed with the vast importance 
and necessity of devoting himself to God. 
Under this impression he abandoned his 
former habits, became truly serious, 
searched the scriptures frequently upon 
his knees, fasted, prayed, wept in secret 
places, feeling the burden of a guilty con- 
science, and groaning under an awful sense 
of the depravity of his nature, and the 
holiness, majesty, and displeasure of God. 
It was not long, however, before he found 
that pearl of great price, the forgiveness of 
sin and true peace of mind, which are at 
once both the evidence of pardon and the 
pledge and earnest of future holiness, as 
stated at large in his “Sketches of early 
Life.” 

The cultivation of his mind soon 
becoming an object of intense interest, 
he read and studied night and day, fre- 
quently spending the time allotted for 
sleep in the pursuit of knowledge, and, 
that he might have money for books, he 
frequently abridged himself in the neces- 
sary article of food. 

At the age of twenty, with much fear 
and trembling, and under a deep sense of 
his insufficiency, he was persuaded to 
occupy a pulpit in a country place, after 
which he was frequently importuned to 
preach in the surrounding villages, and 
after a competent time spent as a village 
or local preacher, an ardent solicitude for — 
the salvation of souls led him to desire a 
larger sphere. The work of missions lying 
near his heart, he longed to be empleyed 
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on a foreign station, and as an opening of 
soaitemie favoured his wishes, he cheer- 
ully offered himself as a candidate for 
any department to which he might be 
appointed. 

At this time the Wesleyan missions were 
but in their infancy. had then no 
stations under their care, but British Ame- 
rica, and the West India Islands. The 
United States, to which they had formerly 
sent several missionaries, had become a 
separate and distinct branch of the great 

esleyan family, cut off from the native 
stock, and planted amid the vast forests of 
the new world. Thirty missionaries only 
were employed in the two stations above 
named, and these were placed by the 
Conference under the ral superin- 
tendence of that truly ardent friend of 
missions, Dr. Thomas Coke. Since that 
period, the p of the foreign work 
with this large body of British Christians, 
has “grown with their growth, and 
strengthened with their strength,” as may 
be perceived from the following state- 
ment, 

In the year 1769, Richard Boardman 
and Joseph Pilmore were sent to America. 
These primitive Wesleyan missionaries 
were the germ of that great tree, which 
having spread its branches over the four 
quarters of our globe, bids fair, by the 
divine blessing, to make the Redeemer’s 
way known upor earth, and his saving 
health among all nations. The following 
is the graduated scale of their progress in 
missions. 

In the year 1769, they had only two 
missionaries, as mentioned above; in 1770 

had four; in 1773 they had eight; 
and in 1775 they had eleven. At this 
time the colonies, now called the United 
States, were separated from the parent 
country ; hence, several of the missionaries 
returned home, and the Conference directed 
its attention to the degraded negroes of the 
West Indies. In 1784, they had five 
missionaries in these colonies; in 1786 
they had nine; in the year 1787, eleven; 
in 1789, twelve; in 1790, nineteen; in 
1791, twenty-one; in 1793, twenty-three; 
in 1794, twenty-seven; in 1797, thirty- 
one; in 1808, thirty-seven; in 1809, 
forty-two; in 1810, fifty-four; in 1825, 
one hundred and sixty; and in 1830, one 
hundred and seventy-five. 
. In the year 1800, Mr. Marsden being 
then twenty-three years of age, was ap- 
pointed to officiate as a foreign missionary, 
and sailed accordingly, to erect the standard 
of the cross in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. 


Our extracts will now-be chiefly taken 
from the published narrative of his mission, 
a work, which on a former occasion, we 
have honourably noticed in our review 


e above provinces, when Mr. Marsden 
and his colleagues arrived, were greatly 
in want of ministerial aid. The Rev. 
W. Black was the only British missionary 
throughout this vast territory. There were, 
however, several preachers from the United 
States, whom Bishop Ashbury, at the soli- 
citation of Dr, Coke, had sent, till British 
missionaries could be appointed. On 
these shores, the subject .of this memoir 
commenced his early mission, as he him- 
self expresses it elsewhere, “ with little 
experience in the ministry, young in the 
school of grace, and but slightly furnished 
with knowledge for so great a work.” 

It has been remarked by Luther, that 
three things are necessary to form a 
minister—afflictions, temptations, and the 
Bible. With the two former he had soon 
an intimate acquaintance, and the latter 
in conjunction with retirement in the woods, 
and Christ and prayer, were his only 
sources of consolation. 

At that period the Wesleyan body found 
it difficult to obtain suitable missionaries ; 
hence, in some cases raw recruits, rather 
than able veterans, were sent into the field ; 
but in the weakness of the instruments the 
power of God was more eminently dis- 
played. 

These provinces consist chiefly of forest 
country, interspersed with large bays, 
rivers, and lakes, at that time but thinly 
peopled, the settlements far asunder, with 

d roads, and sometimes none except 
blazed trees, and subject to the ravages of 
an intensely cold winter, of five or six 
months’ duration. Here our young mis- 
sionary prosecuted his labours under the 
ee of surprising difficulties, as may 

inferred from his letters in the Wesleyan 
Magazine, vols. for 1806 and 1807. 

Having no models of ministerial excel- 
lence on which to form himself, he had to 
make his own path, in humble dependence 
on the wise teaching of that Spirit who 
giveth understanding by shining inward, 
and irradiating the mind, unlocking, the 
cabinet of truth, and unsealing the sacred 
book to the humble inquirer after the 
mind of God. His labours in those dis- 
tant forests, during a period of nearly 
eight years, were crowned by thé Lord of 
the harvest with various success, 
instances of which might be adduced, did 
our limits permit; one, however, we may 
be allowed to notice. ous : 
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In the city of St. John, his ministry was 
attended with a remarkable revival of reli- 
gion; and about one hundred members, 
chiefly young people, were added to. the 
Mission church. In consequence of this 
revival he was enabled, without any assist- 
ance from home, to raise in that city one 
of the most spacious chapels in all British 
North America. 

During his mission in this part of Ame- 
rica, he formed the social and sacred union, 
which has been to both a source of much 
comfort to the present hour, and we ardently 
hope will continue to be so to the end of 
their pilgrimage. 

In the year 1808, we find Mr. Marsden 
removed to the Bermudas, or Somer’s 
Islands, where a series of trials awaited 
him, which he has very feelingly described 
in his “ Narrative of a Mission.” Of these 
islands he has given a poetical description, 
in an epistle to Doctor Coke, published in 
that gentleman’s History of the West 
Indies. 

Here, at his first landing, in the spring 
od 1808, he met with much opposition 

m those in power, chiefly the military, 
and also from many of the inhabitants, 
They were extremely sensitive upon the 
subject of interfering with the negroes and 
a of colour; hence his predecessor 

ad been imprisoned, banished from the 
Islands, and fined £50; but this sum was 
afterwards refunded by the’-Duke of Port- 
land, the then secretary of state. For 
many interesting particulars connected with 
this mission, we must refer to Mr. Mars- 
den’s ‘ Narrative.” 

The slave-holding system being full of 
suspicion, jealousy, and distrust, the utmost 
caution was found to be necessary. He 
who preaches to the poor negroes must be 
full of eyes, within and without, that he 
give no just cause of offence to their sensi- 
tive owners. On these trying occasions 
Mr. Marsden’s constant refuge was a throne 
of grace, while the consciousness of his 
own integrity made him fearless of man. 

“ It was his brazen balwark of defence, 

Still to preserve his conscious innocence,” 

For a season he was watched with great 
jealousy and suspicion ; and, on one occa- 
sion, a spy being employed, who gave a 

istorted account of some of his sermons, 
he had to vindicate his conduct before the 
president of the council. Several interest- 
ing letters, in the Wesleyan Magazine for 
the years 1808, 1809, and 1810, indicate, 
however, that even at this time he had 
presages of better days, and some encou- 
ragement amidst the difficulties with which 


he was surrounded. 


It was, we believe, during these trials, 
that Mr. Marsden penned some of those 
touching little poems found in his “‘Amuse- 
ments of a Mission,” a work which, having 
passed through a second edition, has been 
some time out of print. He however 
laboured on amidst evil and good report, 
and, through the blessing of God upon his 
endeavours, finally succeeded in establish- 
ing the mission on these beautiful spots of 
the ocean, or, as Moore calls them, 

“ These leafy Islets o’er the ocean thrown, 

Like studs of emerald on a silver zone.” 

At the end of three years a spacious 
chapel was erected at Hamilton, in the 
centre of one of the largest of the islands, 
and now, after several years of difficulty 
in which both his faith and patience ha 
been tried in the extreme, he began to 
enjoy a respite of comparative honor and 
repose. any of the respectable in- 
habitants attended the chapel, and from 
time to time invited him to their Houses, 
greatly approving of his labours, and show- 
ing him many unequivocal marks of their 
esteem. Among the negroes and free per-~ 
sons of colour much inquiry upon religious 
subjects was excited, and he had more than 
one hundred of them under his immediate 
pastoral care, the larger number of whom 
evinced much spiritual illumination, and 
all of them having been collected together 
by his ministry, owned him in the relation 
of a spiritual father, and felt toward him 
the veneration of children. Thus he had, 
daring four years’ residence, lived down 
prejudice and opposition. He had seen 
the hearts of even persecutors turned as 
the rivers in the south, the crooked path 
had become straight, and the rough places 
smooth. 

Of this mission, says the venerable 
Doctor Coke, in his History of the West 
Indies, vol. iii. p. 260, ‘ Although Mr, 
Stevenson was made the blessed instru- 
ment of introducing the sound of the 
gospel, as taught by us, into Bermuda, yet 
Mr. Marsden must be considered as the 
Spiritual father of the little church in those 
Islands.” 

In the year 1812, at his own fequest, 
Mr. Marsden was succeeded by another 
Missionary ; and as his wife had been some 
time on the continent of America on ac- 
count of her health, he embarked for New 
York. There unforeseen difficulties awaited 
him ; an embargo was laid upon the ship- 
ping ; and this, with other hindrances, pre- 
vented his return to England, till, war being 
declared, his design was for a time fras- 
trated altogether. 

At the commencement of hostilities, he 
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was, with many others in similar- circum- 
stances, obliged to surrender himself a 
prisoner of war. He was however allowed 
to be at large, a respectable merchant hav- 
ing become a voucher for his quiet and 
peaceable behaviour. The kindness of the 
American bishops, who at the same time 
felt for his situation, gave him a station in 
New York, where, although in the midst of 
war, he had full liberty to pursue his 
favourite work of preaching the doctrines 
of the cross. Of the American character 
and nation he speaks with great tenderness 
and esteem, but thinks that the inhabitants 
of New York bear a more striking resem- 
blance to the English than those of any 
other city. 

During his residence in the United 
States, Mr. Marsden, visiting some of the 
principal cities, and many parts of the 
interior of the Union, was favoured with 
the opportunity of preaching in churches 
of different denominations. He also visited 
the lake country, of which, in his narra- 
tive, there are some interesting notices. 
In this tour he passed through Albany, 
Schenecdady, Utica, Senecca, Oneida, 
Geneva, Canandariqua, and Bloomfield, 
with many other places in that great wes- 
tern territory, where population was begin- 
ning to swarm, and where arts, commerce, 
and agriculture, were turning the wilderness 
into a fruitful field. In Utica, at the head 
of the Mohawk river, he preached to a 
detachment of General Brown’s army, 
then marching to engage in deadly conflict 
the British troops, under General Drum- 
mond. 

Being within seventy miles of the Falls 
of Niagara, he much wished to see that 
stupendous wonder of nature, but the whole 
neighbourhood was the seat of war, and 
prudence forbade the attempt. While on 
the borders of Lake Ontario, he visited the 
Gennessee Falls, and oni the cataracts of that 
river, and the romantic and sublime gran- 
deur of those inland oceans, the lakes, he 
has made some striking remarks. His 
observations on this great western empire 
neither discredit his candour, nor impeach 
his liberality. 

Of the American camp meetings, s0 
little understood in this country, he has 
drawn a very animated picture in his 
poem called “ Forest Musings.” Respect- 
ing the gigantic features of transatlantic 
scenery, he has furnished some few notices ; 
but as his great object in travelling was 
not amusement or pleasure, but the good 
of souls, he was more intent on preaching 
the glorious gospel, than in selecting the 
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beauties of natural history. During this 


journey, he scattered over a rout of about 
one thousand miles the seed of eternal life. 
From many observations, it is obvious 
that he thinks the extensive latitude on 
religious subjects, given by the American 
government, more favourable than other- 
wise to the prosperity of the kingdom of 
Christ, although there may be some draw- 
backs. 

To slavery, both in America and the 
West Indies, Mr. Marsden is a decided 
enemy. In his littke work the “ Amuse- 
ments of a Mission,” several of the poems, 
which are sacred to freedom and huma- 


nity, contain touching details of the 
wickedness and cruelty attendant on 
slavery. Many other incidents that 


occurred during his wanderings have called 
forth his muse, the character of which is 
“ chaste simplicity.” 

As an Englishman ing the true 
amor patrie, Mr. M. felt, while in Ame- 
rica, his soul pained and grieved with the 
every-day reports of success, gained by the 
Americans over his Own countrymen, of 
the humiliation of our flag in several 
instances by a superior naval force, and 
the petty and vexatious manner in which 
the war was prosecuted by both the hostile 
parties. 

He was on his journey to Washington, 
when General Ross landed in the Potow- 
mack, and witnessed in Philadelphia, the 
universal consternation at the taking of the 
city of Washington, and burning the 
capital with all its beautiful models of 
American art and industry. ~ 

Respecting the nature and economy 
of the Wesleyan épiscopal connexion, 
Mr. Marsden made some judicious re- 
marks on the spot. The freedom of the 
American government from intolerance 
and persecution, the equal privileges of all 
religious bodies, and the general harmony 
prevailing among the whole, are in his 
opinion some of the most pleasing features 
of that vast country; but for a more de- 
tailed account of the state of religion, the 
subject of emigration, aud several other 
topics, we must refer to his narrative, a 
work on which the reviewer of it in this 
Magazine, observes as follows, “ We have 
been much gratified with the perusal, 
and we venture to affirm, that every one 
who is pleased with missionary accounts, 
will find in the volume, much to amuse 
his fancy, but more to enlighten his under. 
standing, and to interest the best feelings of 
his heart.” 

In the year 1814, Mr. M. having 
with difficulty, obtained a from 
the American government, returned to “his 
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native land, where for several years he has 
been engaged in preaching the gospel. 
He has nevertheless found intervals amid 
his active labours to write several little 
works, both in poetry and prose, which 
have been well received by the public. 
In poetry, the principal are ‘* Amusements 
of a Mission,” “ Forest Musings,” “The 
Evangelical Minstrel,” ‘Lines on the 
Death of Doctor Coke,” “The Conference, 
a Poem,” “The Backslider,” &c. &c. Seve- 
ral of these have favourably passed the 
ordeal in the journals of the time, In 
prose he has published the “Narrative of 
a Mission,” also, “Sketches of Early Life 
addressed to his Children.” This latter 
has through a third edition ; and it 
is but justice to say, in the language of a 
respectable publication, the editor of 
which belongs to a different denomination 
of Christians, ‘that a vein of cheerful piety 
runs through both his poetry and his 
” 


To the Imperial Magazine Mr. M. has 
been a constant and welcome contributor, 
as well as to several other periodicals of the 
day. Our pages have often been embel- 
lished with the flowers of his poetical gar- 
den; and we are happy to say, that his 
intervals of study and labour are thus 
devoted to serious subjects, and twined in 
simple wreaths round the cross of his 
divine Master. 

Poetry with him is not a labour, but 
a mere innocent relaxation from severe 
duties. Thus, when sitting in the bosom of 
his family, or returning from the villages 
where he has been dispensing the word of 
life, he delights to hold short but pleasant 
communion with the nymphs of Parnassus, 
as the evangelical strain of his verses suf- 
ficiently evinces. There are a few excep- 
tions of playfulness, which are nevertheless 
innocent ; but we have not discovered,’in 
any effusion of his muse, 

os One immoral, one corrupted thought, 

One line which dying he would wish to blot.” 

We have good authority for stating that 
his interviews with the muses are seldom 
courted, but frequently obtruded upon him ; 
and we could mention high and numerous 
authorities in which the gravest ministers 
have made poetry the golden link connect. 
ing their severer studies and labours. 
What Mr. M. writes is on the impulse of 
the moment, or from some incident that 
has occurred in reading, writing, or passing 
events. 

Mr. M. is fifty-two years of age, thirty 
of which have been spent in the active 
duties of a foreign mission, and the labo- 
rious work of the ministry at home. Of 


his studies, talents, and usefulness, we have 
left ourselves no further room to speak. 
He is still regularly employed in the Lord’s 
vineyard, 

“ Ambitious not to shive or to excel, 

But to treat justly what he loves so well.” 

We wish him many years of prosperity 
and’ comfort, and trust he will finally be 
added to that list of worthies, who, turning 
many to righteousness, shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament and as the stars, for 
ever and ever. 


ESSAY ON RELIGIOUS SELF-DECEPTION. 
(Concluded from col. 513.) 


III. Barrenness of soul. 

Ir is no uncommon thing to hear such 
persons complain of their want of enjoy- 
ment at the means of grace, or of internal 
dissatisfaction and uneasiness. Something 
like surprise or astonishment is frequently 
expressed, that such should be their expe- 
rience. In order to solve this moral 
problem satisfactorily to their own minds, 
and at the same time to screen themselves 
from the degrading suspicion of “false 
professors,” they ungenerously impeach 
the character of some individual, from 
whom they have received either a real or 
supposed injury ;—or, perhaps, offence has 
been given by the improper conduct of 
others, and to unite with such would be 
to disregard, their own character; for, 
superciliously careful, like the ancient 
Pharisees, to avoid the contaminating 
touch of penitent publicans, they stand at 
the utmost distance from them ;—or per- 
adventure, the minister himself is not, as 
formerly, lively, and animated, and clear in 
his addresses !—No holy communion with 
God, or spiritual delight in his service, is 
enjoyed by such; the inward witness of 
the Spirit, and rich consolations of the 
gospel, never cheer and animate their 
hearts; the declaration of the apostle, 
“ Christ in you, the hope of glory,” or the 
longing aspirations of the royal psalmist, 
“O that I had wings like a dove! then 
would I flee away, and be at rest,” to 
them are strange things, and alike un- 
known, 

IV. Offence at the faithful ministers of 
the gospel, and whoever may reprove or 
admonish them. 

The ministry of the gospel, while it 

the charms of novelty, or the 
attractions of oratorical embellishment and 
human accompaniments, may indeed be 
borne, but the faithful and unadulterated 
word of truth becomes offensive, and he 
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whose painful office it is to publish to 
such “all the words of this life,” is viewed 
as an enemy, because he tells them the 
truth, In such a situation was Paul 
placed, in reference to the Galatians, of 
whom, at his first going among them, he 
declares, that “if it had been possible, 
they would have plucked out their own 
eyes, and have given them unto him.” 
Such say, “prophesy unto us smooth 
things,” and at the exposure of their 
refuges of lies, like Ahab, who spoke con- 
cerning the prophet Micaiah to Jehosha- 
hat, they exclaim, ‘‘ Did I not tell thee 
ue would prophesy no good concerning 
me, but evil.” It is true they do not 
possess the power to inflict similar cor- 
poreal punishment upon their minister, 
as Zedekiah did upon Micaiah, by smiting 
them upon the cheek, or to command, with 
the impious king, “ Put this fellow in 
rison,” yet they strive to cause him to 
« fed with the bread of affliction and the 
water of affliction, or they hear him no 
more. 

V. Apostacy from the profession of 
religion. 

e instances which might be adduced, 
of those who once made a high profession 
of religion, abandoning it altogether, are 
unhappily but’ too numerous; and these 
have generally afterwards become the most 
bitter opposers of the truth they once 
espoused. Concerning such as these, the 
apostle affirms, “It had been better for 
them not to have known the way of righ- 
teousness, than, after they had known it, 
to turn from the holy commandment 
delivered unto them. But it is happened 
unto them according to the true proverb, 
The dog is turned to his own vomit again ; 
and the sow that was washed, to her wal- 
lowing in the mire.” 

It is true, indeed, that such retrograde 
motions have been secret and almost im- 
a. Those characters of whom 

ohn speaks, had made much profession 
of piety, although he declares, ‘they went 
out from us, but they were not of us,” 
The five foolish virgins were of the same 
description ; these, under the influence of 
self-deception, followed the other virgins 
even to the door of the guest-chamber, 
crying, “ Lord, Lord, open to us;” but 
jit was answered from within, “ Verily, 1 
say unto you, I know you not.” Judas, 
Simon Magus, and Demas were once 
found professing themselves the servants 
of ; Julian the apostate, Francis 
Spira, and others of later days, did also 
once possibly conceive themselves to be 
the heirs of salvation, although afterwards 


they were found among the number of 
those who “draw back to perdition.” 
It has been justly observed by a living 
author of repute, “that the way of duty is 
difficult, while the way of sin is easy ;” 
and a late learned prelate of the establish. 
ment of our country, (Jeremy Taylor,) 
speaking on this subject with awful cor- 
rectness, observes, “‘ Vice is first pleasing ; 
then easy; then delightful; then habitual ; 
then confirmed; then the man is impe- 
nitent; then he is obstinate; then he 
resolves never to repent; and then—he 
is damned ! ! !” 

If such persons escape the horrors of an 
awakened conscience on a dying pillow, 
and enter the eternal world enwrapt in the 
same fatal self-deiusion, an eternity of 
misery will at once burst upon their souls ; 
while from the iliuminating blaze of Je- 
hovah’s purity, they, when too late, will 
discover, and feel, the dreadful conse- 
quences of disregarding the exhortation, 
“Take heed to yourselves, that your heart 
be not deceived.” Then too they will 
possess much awful experience of the truth 
of the declaration, “ Except a man be 
—. again, he cannot see the kingdom of 

” 


Fourthly, The Cure of religious self- 
deception. 

If the consequences arising from the 
subject now under consideration, are of 
the kind which has been noticed, and lead 
to the termination stated, surely nothing 
bears any comparison with the importance 
of the knowledge and application of its 
antidote or cure. It is a case which the 
grace of God alone can reach; but it is 
not beyond that grace. There are means 
furnished by the kind Physician of souls, 
and no obstacles exist to our availing 
ourselves of them, excepting such as are 
found in ourselves. 

1. Personal examination. 

The necessity of this must be strikingly 
obvious, even on natural principles. We 
are constantly disposed to “think more 
highly of ourselves than we ought to 
think,” and favourable opinions are too 
generally formed by the comparisons which 
we institute betwixt ourselves and others, 
instead of being founded upon our inward 
character, by the word of God. 

He who lives without self-examination 
is like an ignorant merchant, who trades 
from year to year without ever inspecting 
his accounts, the probable consequence of 
which is, a state of total and unexpected 
bankruptcy. The effects arising from such 
omission, are the same to all now, as they 
were to the church of Laodicea of old,— 
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a ion of being “ rich and increased 
in and having need of nothing, 


while they are wretched, and miserable, 
and poor, and blind, and naked.” The 
duty and advantages of the exercise now 
recommended, may be fairly argued, from 
the repeated references to it in the Holy 
Scriptures. Paul especially exhorted the 
Corinthians with much fervour, “ Examine 
yourselves whether ye be in the faith; 

ve your own selves.” To the Galatians 

wrote, * Let every man prove his own 
work, and then shall he have rejoicing in 
himself, and not in another.” Personal 
examination is generally a painful work, 
but it is ever a salutary one. If at all 
times its results are not equally satisfactory 
with our wishes, they at least tend to 
quicken us in our heavenly career. By it 
we shall detect our false hopes and 
dependences ; we shall ascertain the nature 
of our faith by its purifying effects, and be 
led with Paul, whatever may be our 
experience, to forget “those things which 
are behind, and, reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, to press towards 
the mark for the prize of our high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” 

2. The cultivation of an habitual sense 
of the possibility of deceiving ourselves, 
together with its awful consequences. 

sense of danger ever leads to the 
exercise of caution, while, on the other 
hand, he who is self-confidently secure, 
rushes on headlong, until some yawning 
chasm receives him, or some unexpected 
precipice becomes his ruin. Solomon has 
justly remarked,—that “the prosperity of 
fools shall destroy them ;” while, “a pru- 
dent or wise man foreseeth the evil, and 
avoideth it by hiding himself.” 

Danger is never nearer than when we 
think ourselves perfectly secure; then, 
while we cry, “ Peace, peace, lo! sudden 
destruction cometh.” A deep experi- 
mental sense of the awfully depraved state 
of human nature, the pernicious influence 
of sensible or worldly things, and the 
subtilty and malice of Satan, will havea 
happy tendency powerfully to impress our 
minds, and, making us conscious of danger, 
lead us with David to exclaim, when made 
sensible by painful experience of his own 
impotency, “Hold up my goings in thy 
paths, that my footsteps slip not ;—keep 
me as the apple of the eye; hide me under 
the shadow of thy wings.” ‘Hold thou 


me up, and I shall be safe.” Had David, 
deeply penetrated with a sense of his own 
weakness and danger, always thus acted, 
he would not have so foully tarnished the 
glory of his character; nor would Peter, 


influenced by the same spirit, have denied 
his Lord and Master with oaths and curses. 
While an apprehension of danger should 
impress our minds, an anticipation of the 
consequences of self-deception should 
quicken us to “give all diligence to make 
our calling and election sure.” If saved 
so as by fire, or plucked as brands from 
the burning, yet to walk in darkness and 
have no light, to feel no enjoyment in 
those means which are calculated to fill 
the soul with peace and joy through 
believing, to know nothing of the sweet 
experience of those who, in the soul- 
stirring anticipation of future blessedness, 
sing :— 
No more the light trifles which earth can afford, 
In affection I seek or desire, 


The pleasures which flow from the service of God 
Yield pleasures far purer and higher. 


With rapture ecstatic, my soul bids adieu 
To the world, with eternity near, 

There nobler and higher enjoyments I view, 
Far above all comparison here. 


Surely, to lose such present enjoyment is 
sufficiently great to be deplored, and, if 
possible, avoided; but if the deception 
should continue until death has fixed the 
unchangeable destiny of the soul, the con- 
sequences will be such as human language 
cannot deseribe, nor human thought, in its 
mightiest energies, conceive. 

3. Earnestly seek for, and humbly ask, 
the teachings of the Holy Spirit. 

Independently of the illuminations and 
quickening energy of the Spirit of God, 
the “gross darkness” which covers the 
human mind, will, and must, ever remain ; 
and unless made sensible, and taught by 
him, the soul will continue ““dead in 
trespasses and in sins,” and ignorant of its 
moral disease. It is not within the pro- 
vince of human philosophy, or the rhe- 
toric of the schools, to roll back the dense 
clouds which envelop it, or to impart 
knowledge where there is no capacity to 
receive understanding. This is a work 
which God has reserved to himself; he had 
declared, I will bring the blind by a way 
which they know not; I will lead them in 
paths that they have not known; I will 
make darkness light before them.” And 
again, “I form light, and create darkness, 
I make peace, and create evil; I, the 
Lord, do all these things.” With himself 
he admits no rival, none can unite with, 
so as to assist his mighty designs. 

To the Holy Spirit are ascribed those 
acts which demonstrate his powerful and 
independent agency. He is said to 
“guide,” to “lea,” to “reveal,” to 
“teach,” to “impart gifts,” to “quicken,” 
to “sanctify.” The holy scriptures them 
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selves will be a “dead letter,” and a “‘ sealed 
book,” unto us, until opened to our under. 
standings by his sacred influences. Every en- 
couragement that can be required is afforded 
us in the word of God, to ask the Spirit’s 
teachings, with the full assurance of their 
being imparted. “If ye then, - being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your hea- 
venly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him.” “If any man lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God, that giveth to all men 
liberally, and upbraideth not, and it shall 
be given him.” The Holy Spirit was the 
great promise made by Christ, upon which 
he rested the validity of his character, as 
the true Messiah. “If I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you; but if 
I depart, I will send him unto you.” Of 
Christ it is testified, he hath the ‘seven 
spirits of God ;”—a fulness of all the gifts 
and graces of the eternal Spirit; and to 
Him belong the right and power to dis- 
pense them in all their perfection and 
variety. We should therefore, with David, 
importunately pray, “Search me, O God, 
and know my heart; try me, and know 
my thoughts, and see if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me in the 
way everlasting.” Or with Job, we should 
ery, “What I see not, do thou teach me.” 
If the Holy Spirit be earnestly sought, his 
aid will most assuredly be given, in the 
possession of which, and humbly sub- 
mitting to his divine teachings, an effectual 
guard against self-deception will be pos- 
sessed. He will make known the “ ex- 
ceeding sinfulness” of sin, and thus pre- 
serve from its flattering delusions; and, 
however weak the capacities of the reci- 
jents, he will effectually secure them 
rom every fundamental error, and make 
them “ wise to salvation, through faith in 
Jesus Christ.” 
Burslem. Youne. 
ON CHANTING IN OUR CATHEDRALS :— 
SUGGESTED BY A VISIT TO YORK MIN- 
STER; WITH REMARKS ON THE NON- 
ADAPTATION OF OUR BURIAL SERVICE 
TO CERTAIN INTERMENTS. 
Mr. Eprtor, 
Sir,—The purport of my present com- 
munication is not to open the book of 
controversy, or to impoverish the voca- 
bulary of censure, but to submit my 
objections rather as founded on solecisms, 
than substantiated facts. The constitution 
and usages of the church, are subjects 
creating opinions so varied, as to defy the 
logic of even a Southey to reconcile them ; 
a circumstance which may weil deter a 
139.—VOL. XII. 


magazine correspondent from essaying their 


solution. Nevertheless, leaving the alluring, ° 


yet path of critical animad- 
version, I will merely assume the cha- 
racter of an humble index, to point out 
the misapplications which form the subject 
of this paper; and decry the institutes, 
without animadverting on the instituters. 

Pacing the solemn nave of York 
Minster, a few months before that de- 
plorable event, which dismantled one of 
the finest gothic edifices in the world, 
I was more than ever struck with its mag- 
nitude and beauty. The immature rays 
of a morning sun during the month of 
May, glimmered through its windows, and 
lit up the stained compartments of saints 
and armorial bearings, throwing on the 
chilling pavement, on the regal statuary of 
the beautiful screen, on the tall pillars and 
*“embowed roof,” the subdued radiance 
of the vernal season. The symphony of 
the noble organ burst through the mighty 
space, adding to the exquisite harmony of 
sight, the touching sympathy of sound, 
and scaring the timid bird which had 
fluttered into the gothic expanse. 

Fixed as a statue amidst the sublimity 
of concord and design, and wrapt in ex- 
static reverie, as 
* Through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swell’d the note of praise;” 
my sight and senses might have been plau- 
sibly beguiled into the belief, that ‘the 
incomparable structure was a temple “not 
made with hands,” consecrated to the 
memory of those saints and martyrs “ who 
have washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb.” Alas! 
it was the dast time that I was to behold 
this pile in its pristine splendour! and I 
could now almost imagine, that my me- 
lancholy was an ominous indication that 
the resistless element of fire would shortly 
dissolve the charm | 

“Of high embowed roof, 

And antique pillars, massy proof.” 
There is no place in which God is wor- 
shipped, more adapted to kindle devotion, 
than the magnificence of those “rich ca- 
thedral fanes,” which, independently of 
the poetical abstractions they inspire, tend 
to raise our thoughts heavenward; and 
though the truant fancy may luxuriate in 
the amplitude of those materials of ro- 
mance and sentiment, which antiquity 
furnishes, there is one overpowering, all- 
absorbing idea, to combat our dreamings— 
that these holy temples were constructed 
by piety, and dedicated to the service of 
the Eternal, in whose presence we are 


called to do homage, while the stupendous 
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architecture of his earthly house may 
impress us with the vastness and grandeur 
of dwelling-place. 

Such were my emotions on the occasion 
alluded to; and such a frame of mind was 
well adapted to shrink from the darkness 
which could cloud so fair an atmosphere 
of devotional feeling with disgust, at the 
mockery on which I am about to com- 
ment. Warned by the conclusion of the 
anthem, prelusive to the service of the 
morning, I repaired to the choir; where, 
after the decent and devout enunciation of 
the diurnal lessons, burst forth the voices 
of the choristers, in abrupt and boisterous 
concert, mutilating some of the finest 
passages in the prayer-book, and appearing 
just as inattentive and careless as such a 
mode of worship might naturally be sup- 
posed to induce. 

I cannot sufficiently regret that so 
‘sublime a composition as the church of 
England service, should be the medium of 
‘such a mockery as I conceive the practice 
of chanting to be. That such expressions 
as, “Lord, have mercy upon us!” 
“Christ, have mercy upon us!” “Son of 
God, we beseech thee to hear us?”— 
should be chanted, or sung, in the fantastic 
and reckless tone in which we hear them 
in our cathedrals, &c., is a stain upon the 
ceremonies of the church, which not even 
morality can countenance, or precedent 
justify. Doubtless it is a remnant of mo- 
nachal_ invention, — devised to. impose 
upon the senses of our believing forefathers, 
who consigned their estates to the “holy 
church,” and their souls to the “ virgin 
mother ;” and, as such, we ought to rank 
it with the exploded “crucifix,” the for- 
gotten “holy water,” and the discarded 
“ piseina,”—-relics of a community which 
ranked amongst its almost incredible 

uackeries, the adoption of baptized wells, 
or the purpose of maintaining a super- 
Stitious agency over the minds of a be- 
nighted people. 

Is the practice of chanting consistent 
with the penitential confessions narrated in 
the Scripture ?—Most assuredly not. To 
reiterate admissions of our sinfulness, and 
becoming supplications for mercy, in a 
sing-song tone, befits not, in my humble 
opinion, the solemnities of christian wor- 
ship. The bold and surpliced choristers 
straining their throats with compulsory 
effort, are more on a par with that “ fat, 
contented ignorance,” which has been 
figuratively adduced, to portray the ven- 
ders of monkish delusion, than the per- 
sonation of that repentance, which humbles 
itself in “sackcloth and ashes;” and the 


flippant, noisy tones of chanting are better 
calculated to echo the boastings of the ac- 
complished pharisee, than to represent the 
lamentations of the wretched publican. 

I now come to the consideration of the 
second of my objections to a part of the 
formularies of the church,—the non-adap- 
tation of the burial service to certain inter- 
ments. On this subject, I must be 
allowed to advert to the melancholy fact, 
that there are many Sadducees in our day, 
men who adopt the poetical assumption of 
a late noble lord :— 

“ Pursue what time or chance proclaimeth best, 
Peace waits us on the shores of Acheron ;” 

and, further, that many of the votaries of 
this visionary creed, leave the world un- 
convinced, passing through the fiery ordeal 
of mortal separation, without parting with 
the dross of infidelity, and entering the 
presence of the Eternal with the denial of 
an hereafter on their lips. Yet these men 
are interred with the usual ceremonies, 
and have the burial service read over them 
with due solemnity. But how can we 
justify the using of such mendacious 
expressions, as the funeral service dege- 
nerates into, when read on such occasions? 
How can our hearts respond the erroneous 
appellation, “This our brother,” as spi- 
ritually applied by the minister? How 
can we so far violate our feelings and 
belief, as to reiterate over the grave of 
an unbeliever, the blessed anticipation 
couched in those sublime words, “In sure 
and certain hope of the resurrection to 
eternal life?” How can we so fervently 
implore the Almighty, to “hasten his 
coming,” at the obsequies ‘of a mortal 
who maintained our irresponsibility to 
Him? An unbeliever!—Close the book, 
for it was his decision; shed no tear, for 
he ridiculed your solicitude; repeat no 
prayer, for he laughed it to scorn; sym- 
pathize not with his departure, for he 
deemed it an escape to undisturbed obli- 
vion; hope not for his reception, for he 
advocated an eternal sleep ; talk not of his 
account, for he kept no reckoning; raise 
no record over his ashes, eternity had no 
sunshine for him, for he saw no light 
beyond the present life ;—but leave him, 
with his miserable dogmas, to hide in the 
kindly earth: emblematically speaking, 
let the nightshade flourish over his unfre- 
quented grave, for he had no faith in the 
healing virtues of “the tree of life ;” let 
the waters of Lethe flow around his tomb, 
for he trusted not in the immortalizing 
properties of that river, “the streams 
whereof make glad the city of God !” 

London, Muay 17,1830. G.Y.H. 
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MYSTICAL NUMBER SEVEN. 


Mr. Eprtor, 

Srr,—As an appendix to the article on the 
number seven, which appeared in your 
present volume, col. 419, I subjoin a cri- 
tical dissertation on the same number, ex- 
tracted from the “ History of Initiation,” 
by the Rev. G. Oliver, of Grimsby. This 
ingenious article is recommended to our 
notice by its train of allusions to the sacred 
volume, and I anticipate that your readers 
will experience equal gratification with 
myself from its perusal. 
I am, sir, 
Yours, &c. 
tr 

“Tr is a most remarkable fact, that we find 
in every system of antiquity a frequent re- 
ference to the number seven, which, from 
its nature, can scarcely be ascribed to any 
event save the seven companions of Noah 
in the ark, except it be to the institution 
of the Sabbath. Thus the seven score 
Ogyrvens, or mystical personages, which, 
according to Taliesin, pertain to the British 
muse; the seven score knobs in tbe collar 
of the ox, (Dav. Dru. p. 523, 524.) the 
seven persons who returned from Caer 
Sidi, in the Spoils of the Deep; (Ibid. 
p- 515,) the seven Pleiades ; (Ovid, Fast. 
5.) -the seven Hyades; (Aratus, Astron.) 
the seven Titans and Titanides; the seven 
Heliades of the Greeks ; (Diod, bib, 1.15.) 
the seven Cabiri of the Phenicians; the 
seven Amschaspands of the Parsees; and 
the seven pieces into which the body of 
Bacchus was torn by the Titans, (Plut, de 
Isid, and Osir. p. 368,) were equally the 
seven hero-gods who accompanied Noah in 
the ark; and these corresponded with the 
seven Menus, the seven Pitris, or Rishis, 
and the seven Brahmadicas of Hindoo my- 
thology ; and for the same reason, perhaps, 
as these persons were the whole of mankind 
then living in the world, the septenary 
number, amongst the Cabalists, denoted 
universality, and was termed by the Pytha- 
gonians, 

“To one of the above causes may be 
ascribed the origin of the seven vases in 
the temple of the sun, near the ruins of 
Babian, in Upper Egypt, (Savary, Letters 
on Egypt,) the seven altars which burned 
continually before the god Mithras in many 
of his temples ; (Montf, Ant. tom. ii. 1. 7.) 
the seven holy temples of the ancient 
Arabians; (Sale’s Koran. prelim. disc. p. 
22.) the seven bobuns of perfection ex- 
hibited in the Hindoo code ; (Holwell, in 
Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. ii. p. 331.) with the 
defective knowledge of the same people 


which circumscribed the whole earth within 


the compass of seven peninsulas, or dwi-. 


pas; (Sacontala. Sir W. Jones’s Works. 
vol. vi.) the seven planets of antiquity ; the 
Jewish Sephiroth, consisting of seven 
splendours ; the seven Gothic deities, com- 
mensurate with the hebdomadal division of 
time ; the seven worlds of the Indians and 
Chaldeans ; and the seven virtues, car- 
dinal and theological. (Vid. Signs and 
Symbols, p. 159.) In a word, seven was 
always considered as a number possessed 
of many mysterious properties; and divine 
sacrifices were esteemed most efficacious 
when composed of this number. 

Seven bullocks yet unyoked for Phoebus choose, 

And for Diana, seven unspotted ewes.—Dryden, 
“ And even our own Scriptures abound with 
innumerable instances of the authorized 
use of this number. At the deluge, Noah 
received seven days’ notice of its com- 
mencement, (Gen. vii. 4.) and was com- 
manded to select clean beasts and fowls by 
sevens, while the unclean were only admit- 
ted by pairs. (Gen. vii. 2.) On the 
seventh month the ark rested on Ararat, 
(Gen. viii. 4.) and Noah despatched his 
dove at the distance of seven days each 
time. (Gen, viii. 10, 12.) Job and 
Balaam each offered sacrifices by the 
express command of God, consisting of 
seven bullocks and seven rams, (Job xlii. 
8. Numb. xxiii. 1.) and this was undoubt- 
edly conformable with the usual practice of 
Jewish antiquity. The destruction of Jeri- 
cho was miraculoysly effected by the use 
of this number ; for, seven priests, bearing 
seven rams’-horns for trumpets, were di- 
rected by the Almighty to com the city 
seven days, and on the conte proceed 
round it seven times, when the walls 
should fall into ruin; (Josh. vi. 4, 5.) 
Solomon was seven years building the tem- 
ple; (1 Kings vi. 38.) which was dedicated 
in the seventh month, (1 Kings viii. 2.) 
and the public festival lasted seven days. 

“The whole machinery of the Apocalypse 
is conducted on precisely the same princi- 
ple. The iconisms are almost all septe- 
nary. Here the First Person in the 
sacred Trinity is represented under the 
figure of a glorious Being clothed with sur- 
passing bniliancy, seated on a throne en~ 
circled by a rainbow, (Rev. iv. 3, 4.) and 
receiving from the assembly of saints a 
most profound adoration, in which they 
ascribe to him seven degrees Of beatitude, 
(ibid. vii. 12.) He is attended by four 
beasts full of eyes, emblematical of their 
perfect knowledge of all things, past, pre- 
sent, and to come. Now the number four 
was esteemed to possess similar properties 
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with the number seven. It signified uni- 
versality amongst the Cabalists and Py- 
thagoreans, probably because the whole of 
the male kind in the ark consisted of four 
persons, and it formed the holy Tetra- 
grammaton of the Jews. (Vid. More’s 
Apocalypsis Apocalypsios, p. 92, 148.) 
The seconp Person is described as a 
majestic and venerable personage, standing 
in the midst of seven golden candlesticks, 
and holding in his hand seven stars, the 
emblems of light and revelation; (Rev. 
ii. 1.) and in another place as a Lamb 
that had been slain, having seven horns 
and seven eyes, symbols of universal power 
and knowledge; and receiving from the 
heavenly host a loud acknowledgment of 
seven potencies. (Ib. v. 6, 12.) And the 
THIRD Person is described as seven 
lamps of fire, which are the seven Spirits 
of God. (Ib. iv. 5.) 

“Again, the Apocalypse contains seven 
Synchronisms, which were preceded by a 
succession of woes addressed to seven 
churches, (Ib. i. 4.) recorded in a book 
with seven seals. (Ib. v. 1.) denounced by 
seven angels to the sound of seven trum- 
pets, (Ib. viii. 2.) and revealed by seven 
thunders or oracular voices. (Ib. x. 3.) 
The wrath of God against the idolatrous 
world is let loose by seven angels having 
seven quay enclosed in seven golden 
vials. (Ib. xv. 1,7.) Idolatry is represented 
under the figure of a scarlet-coloured beast, 
having seven heads to represent probably 
the seven mountains on which Rome and 
Constantinople, the two capital cities of 
“the mistress of the world,” were respect- 
ively founded; (Ib. xvii. 9.) and seven 
idolatrous kings, or seven forms of poly- 
theism, are pointed out for destruction. 
(Ib. xvii. 10.) 

“This very extraordinary and universal 
application of the number seven, as 1 have 
already observed, must have originated 
either in a tradition, borne away from 
Shinar by every tribe who wandered in 
search of a new settlement, respecting the 
institution of the Sabbath; (and it must 
be observed, that almost all idolatrous 
nations kept holy the seventh day; Vid. 
Usher on the Sabbath, p. 73.) or the seven 
hero gods who were saved with Noah in 
the ark.” 


ON THE DISTRESSE3 OF THE POOR. 
Mr. Epitor, 
Srr,—I beg to address you at this season 
of general distress, presuming that an 
attempt to invite the attention of Christians 
universally, through the medium of chris- 
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tian ministers, to a subject involving the 
interests of every portion of that community 
in which divine Providence has cast our lot, 
will be deemed worthy our most serious 
regard. That there are calls of public 
duty in every condition of society, is allow- 
ed by all; while it must be admitted, that 
such seasons as the present, wherein a 
more than common appeal is made, and 
more than common exertions are demand- 
ed, but rarely occur. 

Wherever we turn, either the sound or 
sight of our miserable fellow-creatures, 
destitute of the necessaries of life, presents 
itself. The classes next above them, who, 
in other circumstances, would be willing to 
extend the helping hand, and contribute to 
their relief, being themselves falling, are 
precluded from rendering assistance, while 
the larger part of the rich and powerful 
appear to be looking on, awaiting whatever 
may be the result. That, in such a state 
of things we should have to deplore the 
increase of crime, can excite no wonder. 
Accordingly, we find that cattle are scarcely 
safe in our fields, or goods on our rivers, 
and that enormities, anomalous in English 
history, are becoming almost of daily ex- 
perience. Yet is it an undoubted fact, that 
amidst this scene of degradation and in- 
justice, and while multitudes of our most 
industrious citizens, putting to the utmost 
hazard their future prospects, and even 
existence itself, are quitting the land of 
their nativity for foreign climes, the re- 
sources of our country are more than suffi- 
cient to support its inhabitants in plenty 
and content. While our fields themselves 
are lying unproductive, we have, in addi- 
tion to those lands daily thrown out of 
cultivation, numerous millions of wastes, 
capable of improvement, and of yielding 
supplies to the wants of our starving popu- 
lation, and of proving a source of redun- 
dant wealth to the proprietors of the 
soil.* 

Proofs too pregnant with the happiest 
success to be questioned, and too accumu- 
lated for detail, demonstrate that the occu- 
pation of land can accomplish all we need ; 
that in districts where small holdings of 
land still prevail, the little tenant is found 
supporting himself in comparative comfort, 
and that he finds himself able to pay his 
rent. 

Earl Brownlow, on whose estates in 
Lincolnshire there have been appor- 
tioned five hundred lots, of five acres 


* See the 3d Report of the Emigration Committee, 
stating that there remained at present, in che 
United Kingdom, fifteen million acres of waste 


land, capable of cultivation, 
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each —the marquis of Downshire, earl 
Carnarvon, lord Gage, the bishop of Bath 
and Wells, sir Thomas Baring, Messrs. 
Escourt, Huskisson, &c. &c. &c. can state 
the importance of this system to the 
peasant and his family, and to the com- 
monwealth of which he forms a respected 
member. Our country, already owing so 
many ages of obligation to its agriculture, 
has yet to reap in this fruitful field the 
harvest of ease and prosperity. Are we 
not, then, summoned, by our love to God 
and man, to rouse from the torpor of in- 
difference, to apply the remedy to our 
distresses, and to do what in us lies to blot 
out the oppressive stain? Let Christians 
associate, and a kindred zeal to that we so 
much commend in missionary efforts, will 
be found exciting every bosom. Co-ope- 
ration is alone required. It is recom- 
mended that a committee be formed in 
London, and district committees in the 
country, to digest the necessary arrange- 
ments, some of which are even now ready 
for.such a call. 

While the British land is furnishing em- 
ploy to the British labourer, we shall soon 
realize, by the Divine blessing, the effects 
of that righteousness which exalteth a 
nation, and achieve paramount claims to 
the gratitude of our fellow-subjects.— 
Every rank and class throughout our land 
may be expected to follow such laudable 
examples. Poors’ rates will be reduced ; 
our sabbaths be likely again to witness the 
population visiting the temple where 
God’s blessings may be found ; and to him 
alone be the glory, who hath given such 
power unto men. xX. Y. Z. 


SLAVE SHIP EXAMINED AT SEA. 


WueEn we were about a fortnight at sea, 
we found ourselves approaching the spot 
where pirates abound, many of whom had 
recently committed most atrocious depre- 
dations. Their known practice is as 
follows. They set out generally from the 
Havannah, to hover about the coast of 
Africa ; and if they conveniently can barter 
for and embark a cargo of slaves, they 
oy roa directly for the island of Cuba. 
f they are not successful in this specu- 
lation, or if an opportunity for piracy pre- 
sent itself, in any part of their voyage, they 
seize the first ship they meet with, pre- 
ferring one already laden with slaves. 
Having taken possession of the vessel, they 
murder, or, sometimes, in rare cases, put 
on shore, in some desert place, the white 
men found on board, and then proceed 


with the vessel and cargo to Cuba, where 
they land the slaves surreptitiously on the 
back of the island, and then enter the 
Havannah openly in ballast. This oc- 
curred in the case of a prize-crew of 
English, put on board a captured slaver, 
who were murdered by these pirates in a 
ship called the Pelican. 
island of Cuba seems now the 
refugium peccatorium for every ruffian, and 
the spirit and practice of the buccaneers 
are revived there at the present day. Like 
Algiers, and the piratical states of Barbary, 
it has become the opprobrium of the com- 
mercial and civilized world, and requires 
the same exertion of a strong hand to put 
it down. It seems also to be the great 
inlet for slaves, and the incentive to con- 
tinue the traffic, and this without any of 
those pretexts which the Brazilians yet 
can plead. In the treaty made with 
Spain, by the British government, on the 
22nd of September, 1817, the very first 
article is, “That the slave-trade shall be 
abolished through the entire dominions of 
Spain, on the 30th of May, 1820, and 
that after that period it shall not be lawful 
for any subjects of the crown of Spain to 
purchase slaves, or to carry on the slave 
trade on the coast of Africa, on any pretext 
whatever.” To reconcile the speculators 
to the change, the sum of £400,000, was 
actually paid by Great Britain, on the 
20th of February, 1818, to the Spaniards, 
as a full compensation for the losses con- 
sequent on the abolition. Notwithstanding 
this, 20,000 slaves, it is calculated, are 
annually brought to Cuba, from the Gal- 
linas and the river Bonny, on the coast of 
Africa, by these pirates and slavers. 
Captain Arabin had met, while on the 
coast, one of these atrocious vessels. She 
was a ship of war from the Havannah, 
commanded by a Spaniard of the name 
of Jozé Antonio de la Bega. She was 
called the Veloz Passageiro, mounted 
twenty-four long guns, and was manned 
by 161 desperate fellows, of all nations, 
She was about 400 Spanish, equal to 680 
English tons, capable of carrying 1200 
slaves, and had a tender in company, for 
stowing 400 more. Captain Arabin 
could find no pretext to interfere with 
the captain on the coast of Africa, as he 
had no positive evidence that he was come 
on a slaving expedition; but~ he had 
received certain information, that he would 
sail for the Havannah on the 1st of May, 
with his own ship and his consort full of 
slaves, and so cross our course near the 
equator, about this time. We had been, 
therefore, for some days looking out for 
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him, and, as it was supposed he would 
make a desperate resistance, preparations 
were made for his reception. 

- The North Star was inferior in size, 
force, and complement of men, carrying 
only twenty-six short carronades, with two 
long guns, being only ‘500 tons burden, 
and having a complement of 160 men. 
Moreover, the masts were of a new and 
untried timber; the mizen sprung, the 
foremast decayed at the cap, the foretop- 
sail-yard fished, and the rigging rotten ; 
so that she was every way inferior in force 
and firmness to the armed slaver. Yet 
Captain Arabin was determined to board 
if they met, as well from a sense of duty, 
as because the crew would be allowed 
£10 a head, on all re-captured slaves ; 
and in case of success in this instance, 
would share £16,000 prize-money, an 
inducement which Government most judi- 
ciously add to other incentives in this 
great cause of humanity. The crew, 
therefore, were exercised at the carronades 
every day; and as it was determined to 
run her aboard, the stoutest and most 
active young men, armed with cutlasses, 
were daily practised for that service, while 
the marines and boys, with muskets, were 
ready to cover the attempt. 

On Friday, May 22, being in lat. 4°, 
43’ 8” and long. 26° 23’ W. we were 
talking of this pirate at breakfast, and the 
probability of meeting her at this place, 
when, in the midst of our conversation, 
a midshipman entered the cabin, and said 
in a hurried manner, that a sail was visible 
to the N. W. on the larboard quarter. We 
immediately all rushed on deck, glasses 
were called for and set, and we distinctly 
saw a large ship of three masts, apparently 
crossing our course. Various conjectures 
were now made as to who or what she 
was, but in a little time the trim and look 
of the vessel decided us that she was a 
foreigner; and it was the general opinion 
that she was either a large slaver or a 
pirate, or probably both, and Captain 
Arabin was strongly inclined to believe it 
was his friend the Spaniard, from the coast 
of Africa, for whom we had been looking 
out, or another of the same kind, cruising 
on the look-out for our East and West 
Indian trade, which are generally crossed 
by pirates in this latitude. The stranger 
now hauled her wind, changed her course, 
and seemed to bear directly down upon us. 
We clapped on studding and every other 


‘sail the ship could bear, and stood towards 


her; and as we were nearing every mo- 
ment, there was a probability we should 
soon meet. 


After about an hour standing towards 
us, she tacked, as if not liking our -appear- 
ance, and alarmed at our approach, and 
stood away directly before the wind. We 
crowded all sail in chase. The breeze 
freshened, and at four bells we had neared 
so much that we had a distinct view of 
her hull, and we now were certain she 
was a slaver, and also perhaps a pirate, 
and that she had at least five or six hun- 
dred slaves aboard. This opinion was 
formed on that sagacity that a long expe- 
rience on the coast of Africa, and a 
familiar acquaintance with such vessels 
had imparted. We were, therefore, ail 
on the alert, exulting in the prospect of 
liberating so many fellow-creatures, and 
bartering and bargaining for our share of 
the ransom-money, for it seemed almost 
certain that she could not escape us. She 
resembled, however, a fox doubling in all 
directions, and every moment seemed to 
change her course to avoid us. 

The captain now ordered a gun to be 
fired to leeward, and the English union 
flag to be hoisted ; we had the wind right 
aft, and were running right down upon 
her, distant about four miles. She took 
no notice of our gun and flag, and another 
was fired with as little effect. Orders were 
then given that one of the long guns at the 
bows should be shotted and sent after her. 
We all crowded to the forecastle, to witness 
the effect. The ball went ricochetting 
along the waves, and fell short of her 
stern; in a little time afterwards she 
hoisted a flag, which we perceived was 
Brazilian. Two shots more were sent after 
her with as little effect, and the wind again 
dying away, our coming up with her be- 
fore dark seemed very doubtful. To 
increase the way of the ship, the long guns 
of the bows were brought midships, but 
without effect ; we were evidently dropping 
astern. We kept a sharp look-out with 
intense interest, leaning over the netting, 
and silently handing the glass to one 
another, as if a word spoken would impede 
our way. At length the shades of evening 
closed on us, and we applied night-glasses. 
For some time we kept her in view on the 
horizon, but about eight o’clock she totally 
disappeared. 

All night we were pointing our glasses 
in the direction in which she lay, and 
caught occasional glimpses of her, and 
when morning dawned, we saw her like 
a speck on the horizon, standing due north. 
We followed in the same track, the breeze 
soon increased our way to eight knots, and 
we had the pleasure to find we were every 
moment gaining on her. We again sent 
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long shot after her, but she only crowded 
the more sail to escape; and we observed 
her slinging her yards, that is, hanging 
them with additional cords, that they might 
be supported if the proper lifts were shot 


e could now discern her whole equip- 
ment; her gun-streak was distinctly seen 
along the water, with eight ports of a side ; 
and it was the general opinion she was a 
French pirate and slaver, notorious for her 
depredations. At twelve o’clock, we were 
entirely within gunshot, and one of our 
long bow-guns was again fired at her. 
It struck the water along-side, and then, 
for the first time, she showed a disposition 
to stop. While we were preparing a 
second, she hove-to, and in a short time 
we were along-side her, after a most 
interesting chase of thirty hours, during 
which we ran 300 miles. 

The first object that struck us, was an 
enormous gun, turning on a swivel, on 
deck, the constant appendage of a pirate ; 
and the next, were large kettles for cook- 
ing, on the bows, the usual apparatus of a 
slaver. Our boat was now hoisted out, 
and I went on board with the officers. 
When we mounted her decks, we found 
her full of slaves. She was called the 
Veloz, commanded by Captain José Bar- 
bosa, bound to Bahia. She was a very 
broad-decked ship, with a mainmast, 
schooner-rigged, and behind her foremast 
was that large formidable gun, which 
turned on a broad circle of iron, on deck, 
and which enabled her to act as a pirate, 
if her slaving speculation had failed. She 
had taken in, on the coast of Africa, 336 
males, and 226 females, making in all 
562, and had been out seventeen days, 
during which she had thrown overboard 
fifty-five. The slaves were all enclosed 
under grated hatchways, between decks. 
The space was so low, that they sat 
between each other’s legs, and stowed so 
close together, that there was no possibility 
of their lying down, or at all changing their 
position, by night or day. As they be- 
longed to, and were shipped on account 
of different individuals, they were all 
branded, like sheep, with the owners’ 
marks, of different forms.—These were 
impressed under their breasts, or on their 
arms, and, as the mate informed me, 
with perfect indifference, queimados 

lo ferro queuto—burnt with the red- 
ot iron.” Over the hatchway stood a 
ferocious looking fellow, with a scourge 
of many twisted thongs in his hand, who 
was the slave-driver of the ship, and when- 
ever he heard the slightest noise below, he 


shook it over them, and seemed eager to 
exercise it. I was quite pleased to take 
this hateful badge out of his hand, and I 
have kept it ever since, asa horrid me- 
morial of reality, should I ever be disposed 
to forget the scene I witnessed. 

As soon as the poor creatures saw us 
looking down at them, their dark and 
melancholy visages brightened up. They 
perceived something of sympathy and 
kindness in our looks, which they had not 
been accustomed to, and feeling instinct- 
ively that we were friends, they imme- 
diately began to shout and clap their 
hands. One or two had picked up a few 
Portuguese words, and cried out, “ Viva! 
viva!” The women were icularly 
excited. They all held up their arms, 
and when we bent down and shook hands 
with them, they could not contain their 
delight; they endeavoured to scramble 
upon their knees, stretching up to kiss our 
hands, and we understood that they knew 
we were come to liberate them. Some, 
however, hung down their heads in ap- 
parently hopeless dejection; some were 
greatly emaciated, and some, ‘particularly 
children, seemed dying. 

But the circumstance which struck us 
most forcibly was, how it was possible for 
such a number of human beings to exist, 
packed up and wedged together as tight 
as they could cram, in low cells, three feet 
high, the greater part of which, — 
that immediately under the grated ha 
ways, was shut out from light or air, and 
this when the thermometer, exposed to the 
open sky, was standing in the shade, on 
our deck, at 89°. The space between 
decks was divided into two compartments, 
3 feet 3 inches high; the size of one was 
16 feet by 18, and of the other 40 by 21 ; 
into the first were crammed the women 
and girls; into the second, the men and 
boys: 226 fellow-creatures were thus 
thrust into one space 288 feet square; and 
336 into another — 800 feet square, 
giving to the whole an 
inches, and to each of the women not 
more than 13 inches, though many of 
them were pregnant. We also found 
manacles and fetters of different kinds, but 
it appears they had been all taken off before 
we boarded. 

The heat of these horrid places was so 
great, and the odour so offensive, that it 
was quite impossible to enter them, even 
had there been room. They were mea- 
sured as above when the slaves had left 
them. The officers insisted that adh geo 
suffering creatures should be admitted on 
deck to get air and water. This was 
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opposed by the mate of the slaver, who, 
from a feeling that they deserved it, de- 
clared they would murder them all. The 
officers, however, persisted, and the r 
beings were all turned up together. Te is 
impossible to conceive the effect of this 
eruption—517 fellow-creatures of all ages 
and sexes, some children, some adults, 
some old men and women, all in a state 
of total nudity, scrambling out together to 
taste the luxury of a little fresh air and 
water. They came swarming up, like 
bees from the aperture of a hive, till the 
whole deck was crowded to suffocation, 
from stem to stern; so that it was impos- 
sible to imagine where they could all have 
come from, or how they could have been 
stowed away. On looking into the places 
where they had been crammed, there were 
found some children next the sides of the 
i in the places most remote from light 
and air; they were lying nearly in a torpid 
state, after the rest had turned out. The 
little creatures seemed indifferent as to life 
or death, and when they were carried on 
deck, many of them could not stand. 

After enjoying for a short time the un- 
usual luxury of air, some water was 
brought; it was then that the extent of 
their sufferings was exposed in a fearful 
They all rushed like maniacs 
towards it. No entreaties, or threats, or 
blows, could restrain them ; they shrieked, 
and struggled, and fought with one another, 
for a drop of this precious liquid, as if they 
grew rabid at the sight of it. There is 
nothing which slaves, in the mid-passage, 
suffer from so much as want of water. It 
is sometimes usual to take out casks filled 
with sea water, as ballast, and when the 
slaves are received on board, to start the 
casks, and refill them with fresh. On one 
occasion, a ship from Bahia neglected to 
change the contents of the casks, and on 
the mid-passage found, to their horror, that 
they were filled with nothing but salt 
water. All the slaves on board perished ! 
We could judge of the extent of their suf- 
ferings from the afflicting sight we now 
saw. When the poor creatures were 
ordered down again, several of them came, 
and pressed their heads against our knees, 
with looks of the greatest anguish, at the 
prospect of returning to the horrid place of 
suffering below. 

It was not surprising that they should 
have endured much sickness and loss of 
life, in their short. passage. They had 


sailed from the coast of Africa on the 7th 
of May, and had been out but seventeen 
days, and they had thrown overboard no 
less than fifty-five, who had died of dy- 
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sentery and other complaints, in that space 
of time, though they had left the coast in 
good health. Indeed, many of the sur- 
vivors were seen lying about the decks in 
the last stage of emaciation, and in a state 
of filth and misery not to be looked at. 
Evenhanded justice had visited the effects 
of this unholy traffic, on the crew who 
were engaged in it. Eight or nine had 
died, and at that moment six were in 
hammocks on board, in different stages of 
fever. This mortality did not arise from 
want of medicine. There was a large 
stock ostentatiously displayed in the cabin, 
with a manuscript book containing direc- 
tions as to the quantities; but the only 
medical man on board to prescribe it was 
a black, who was as ignorant as his 
patients. 

While expressing my horror at what I 
saw, and exclaiming against the state of 
this vessel for conveying human beings, 
I was informed by my friends, who had 
passed so long a time on the coast of 
Africa, and visited so many ships, that this 
was one of the best they had seen. The 
height, sometimes, between decks, was 
only eighteen inches; so that the unfor- 
tunate beings could not turn round, or 
even on their sides, the elevation being less 
than the breadth of their shoulders: and 
here they are usually chained to the decks, 
by the neck and iegs. In such a place, 
the sense of misery and suffocation is so 
great, that ihe negroes, like the English in 
the black-hole at Calcutta, are driven to 
frenzy. They had, on one occasion, taken 
a slave-vessel in the river Bonny: the 
slaves were stowed in the narrow space 
between decks, and chained together. 
They heard a horrid din and tumult 
among them, and could not imagine from 
what cause it proceeded. They opened 
the hatches, and turned them up on deck. 
They were manacled together, in twos and 
threes. Their horror may be well con- 
ceived, when they found 2 number of 
them in different stages of suffocation ; 
many of them were foaming at the mouth, 
and in the last agonies; many were dead. 
A living man was sometimes dragged up, 
and his companion was a dead body; 
sometimes, of the three attached to the 
same chain, one was dying, and another 
dead. The tumult they had heard, was 
the frenzy of those suffocating wretches in 
the last stage of fury and desperation, 
struggling to extricate themselves. When 
they were all dragged up, nineteen were 
irrecoverably dead. Many destroyed one 
another, in the hopes of procuring room to 
breathe; men strangled those next them, 
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and women drove nails into each other's 
brains. Many unfortunate creatures, on 
other occasions, took the first opportunity 
of leaping overboard, and getting rid, in this 
way, of an intolerable life. 

They oiten found the poor negroes im- 
pressed with the strongest terror at their 
deliverers. The slave-dealers persuaded 
them the English were cannibals, who only 
took them to eat them. When unde- 
ceived, their joy and gratitude were pro- 
portionately great. Sometimes, a mortal 
malady had struck them, before they were 
captured, from which they never could 
recover. They used to lie ‘down in the 
water of the lee-scuppers, and notwith- 
standing every care, pined away to skin 
and bone, wasted with fever and dysen- 
tery; and, when at length they were con- 
signed to the deep, they were mere ske- 
letons. Unlike other impressions, habit 
had not rendered these things familiar, 
or hardened the hearts of my companions. 
On the contrary, the scenes they had wit- 
nessed made them only more susceptible 
of pity on the present occasion; and the 
sympathy and kindness they now showed 
these poor slaves, did credit to the goodness 
of their hearts. 

When I returned on board the frigate, 
I found the captain of the slaver pacing 
the deck in great agitation; sometimes 
clasping his hands, and _ occasionally 
requesting a drink of water; and when 
asked whether he would have any other 
refreshment, he replied, turning his head, 
and twisting his mouth, with an expression 
of intense annoyance, “nada, nada— 
nothing, nothing.”” Meantime, his papers 
were rigidly examined, to ascertain if they 
bore out his story. He said that he was 
a Brazilian, from Bahia, and that his traffic 
was strictly confined to the south of the 
line, where, by treaty, it was yet lawful ; 
that he made Bengo bay, on the coast of 
Angola, nine degrees south of the line, 
traded along that coast, and took in all his 
slaves at Cabinda, and was returning directly 
home ; that his ship had only received on 
board the number allowed by law, which 
directs that five slaves may be taken in for 
every two tons; and that his complement 
was under allowance. All this, his chart 
and log corresponded with. As the tale, 
however, could be easily fabricated, and 
papers were written to correspond, a strict 
scrutiny was made into other circum- 
stances. Some of the poor slaves said 
they came from Badagry, a place in six 
degrees north latitude. Two of the crew, 
whose persons were recognized by some 


of our people, confessed they were left at 


139,—VoL, XII. 


Whida, by another ship, where they had 
been seen; and above all, the slave 
‘captain had endeavoured to escape by 
every means in his power, as conscious of 
his guilt; and it was not till after a per- 
severing chase of three hundred miles, 
that he was at length taken, and that too, 
sailing in a northerly direction, when his. 
course to Bahia would have been south- 


west. He said, in reply, that the slaves _ 


might have been originally from Badagry, 
a, sent, as is usual, to Cabinda, om 
he bought them ; that the two men entered 
at Cabinda, to which they had been 


brought in a Spanish ship from Whida ;' 


and finally, that he did not bring-to when 
required, because he imagined the North 
Star to be one of the large pirates which 
infest these seas, whom he endeavoured to 
escape from by every means in his power ; 
and in fact, in his log, our ship was desig- 
nated “hum briganda.” All this was 
plausible, and might be true. ; 

The instructions sent to king’s ships, 
as to the manner of executing the treaty 
of Brazil, are very ambiguous. - They 
state in one place, that “no slave ship is 
to be stopped at the south of the line on 
any pretext whatever,” yet in another, 
a certain latitude is allowed, if there is 
reason to suspect that the slaves on board 
“were taken in, to the north.” By the 
first the ship could not be detained at all, 
and it was doubtful if there was just reason 
for the second. Even if there were the 
strongest grounds for capturing and send- 
ing her to Sierra Leone, for adjudication, 
where the nearest mixed commission sat, 
a circumstance of very serious difficulty 
occurred. It would. take three weeks, 
perhaps a month or more, to beat up to 
windward to this place, and the slaves had 
not water for more than half that time, 
and we could not supply them. A num- 
ber had already died, and we saw the state 
of frenzy to which the survivors were 
almost driven, from the want of this 
element. 

On a former occasion, a prize of the 
North Star, sent to Sierra Leone, had lost 
more than one hundred out of a very small 
complement, while beating up the coast, 
notwithstanding every care; and it seemed 
highly probable that in this case but few 
would survive. Under these doubtful cir- 
cumstances then, it appeared more legal, 
and even more humane, to suffer them to 
proceed on their course to Bahia, where 
it is probable, after all, the remnant left 
alive would finally be sent, after an inves- 
tigation by the commissioners, as having 
been taken in, within the limits of legal 
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traffic. It was with infinite regret, there- 
fore, that we were obliged to restore his 
papers to the captain, and permit him to 

» after nine hours’ detention, and 
close investigation. It was dark wheri we 
separated, and the last parting sounds we 
heard from the unhallowed ship were, the 
eries and shrieks of the slaves, suffering 
under some bodily infliction. — Wulsh’s 
Notices of Brazil, Vol. II. pp. 472-490. 

ON READINw. 

(Continued from Col. 518.) 
Tue prevailing system of the present day is 
denominated by its advocates liberality— 
liberality in politics, liberality in navigation 
and commerce, liberality in jurisprudence, 
liberality in literature, and liberality in 
religion,—a name high sounding as the 
blast of an angel's trumpet, yet as unmean- 
ing as the jargon of Babel. The nature 


and fitness of things, the stern rules of rea- 
son, as to rectitude of thought and action 
in man, and even conscience itself must 
bend to liberality; and as there are as 
many liberal systems as there are leaders in 
the various departments of this theory, each 
bottomed upon the man, rather than upon 


reality, reason, or conscience, these must 
not only bend, but curve round those sys- 
tems, like so many serpents round the 
columns of a portico, hissing away truth, 
lest by any means she should enter and 
pollute this modern temple of Belus. 

Stern as truth appears in the revelations 
of Him who is the fountain of truth and 
holiness, and bold as are its dictates therein, 
truth must also bend, or, if it cannot bend, 
be broken, so as to assume at least a 
stooping posture, in order to bow before 
these gorgeous idols, fraught with legs and 
arms and heads innumerable. For libe- 
rality is not one, but many—a troop of 
idols, with all the pomp of circumstance, 
displayed amidst the pantheon of the day. 

onceiving of Gop, that He is altogether 
such a one as themselves, the propagators 
of these systems, fancy that their ideas will 
conform even Deity to their theories; and 
because these ideas engross their minds, 
that all the immutability of the Self-existent 
will resolve itself into complacency, and 
mingle, mingle, mingle with the every form 
which this everchanging liberality assumes. 

A holy man, the apostles of liberality 
assert, must be a liberal man, for without 
this he cannot be holy: but liberality, they 
add, consists in letting every man, without 
the least molestation, think for himself. 
Every attempt, therefore, to become the 
~ instrument in the hands of God of convert- 


ing a sinner from the error of his ways, and 
teaching him the plan of salvation, in order 
that he may escape eternal perdition, and 
rise to that glory which the righteous shall 
enjoy before the throne of God and of the 
Lamb for ever and ever, is branded with 
the opprobrious appellation of proselytism 
—a system of proselytism. However pure 
his motives, however scriptural his plan, 
however meek and holy his deportment, 
and whatever portions of truth he may deal 
forth in love, a missionary, yea, even a 
minister in the faithful discharge of his 
duty, incessantly encounters the imputation 
of proselytism : as though his whole efforts 
were directed to the mere nonentity of 
bringing over men from one opinicn to 
another, which he holds in opposition to 
theirs. The idea that the man of God, in 
reality, attaches no greater importance to 
one sectarian creed than to another, only as 
each of these may, as instruments, retard or 
conduce to the conversion of souls, dead in 
trespasses and sins, to the living God, 
never penetrates their minds. Hence pro- 
selytism is their watchword, dark as the 
night in which they utter it, and every mis- 
sionary, yea, every faithful minister of the 
truth as it is in Jesus Christ, who is found 
earnestly labouring in the sacred cause, is 
branded on the forehead by the liberals 
with this opprobrious epithet, and held up 
to the scorn of the gaping multitude. This 
is the dust, I conceive, which is raised by 
the ignorant or the designing, in order to 
choke truth, during its infancy in the indi- 
vidual soul, and arrest its progress among 
men. It is the real cant-word of that un- 
meaning jargon which makes up the liberal 
creed, directed against what the liberals 
term cant, in the systems of just and holy 
men, whose religion is the religion of the 
Bible, and whose wisdom is identified with 
the revelations of God to lost mankind. 
“A liberal creed,” we are told, “ ought 
to contain liberal principles, and liberal 
principles alone :” let us examine the creed 
of the modern liberals in reference to this 
axiom, on one particular and important 
doctrine. It is revealed to us, that, “God 
is a spirit, and they that worship Him, 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth. 
The hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth: for the Father seeketh 
such to worship Him.” In the operations 
of this revealed and important truth, in and ~ 
upon the souls of men, the opposition made 
by these liberals is acrimonious, vehement, 
and unceasing, although it is in the nature 
and fitness of things that God, who is a 
spirit, should be worshipped by the spirit 
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of man. Spiritual conversation, spiritual 
communion, spiritual prayer, spiritual 
preaching, spiritual faith, or faith of the 
operation of the Spirit, spiritual enjoyment 
of divine things, in fact, the whole of the 
spirit of the gospel of Christ Jesus, and the 
religion contained therein, are heterodox to 
the liberal creed ; and you need only intro- 
duce the subject to a professed liberal to 
be at once convinced, that he accounts all 
this mere vulgar prejudice, fanaticism, and 
nonsense. @ parties who profess spiri- 
tual things are, indeed, held up by liberals 
in general to the scorn of the multitude, 
and treated as the lowest of the vulgar 
herd. The doctrine and practice of salva- 
tion by that faith which is of the operation 
of the Spirit of God, and which alone is 
saving faith, has no place in the creed of a 
liberal, and to this important doctrine no 
quarter is given whatever, on any occasion. 
So much for the liberal principles of the 
liberal creed. 

But, what is this magnificent and exalted 
liberalism, which is pompously styled the 
perfection of wisdom and freedom, in 
thought and action? What is it? Who 
can tell you? There is no king in this 
Israel ; woe to the man who attempts any 
thing similar to the kingly office in this re- 
public, where every man does that which is 
right in his own eyes, and scorns the con- 
trol of others. There is even no God over 
this haughty republic: every man is his 
own deity, and launches his thunders, like 
an ancient Roman, upon the heads of all 
who refuse to bow down before him. For 
it happens in the republic of liberality, as 
it too frequently does in the various de- 
partments of political and infidel society, 
that the greatest stickler for liberty is fre- 
quently the greatest tyrant. What is it? 
I yet ask, and answer, as I did before, 
“There are as many liberal systems as 
there are leaders in the various depart- 
ments of this wide-spread theory, each bot- 
tomed upon the man, rather than upon the 
nature and fitness of things, or upon reason 
or conscience.” The system of liberalism 
is, therefore, not one, but many; it is an 
hydra, generated and propagated by a vast 
community of men, who arrogate to them- 
selves the sole privilege of thinking for 
themselves, and for all other men into the bar- 
gain, under the specious pretence of liberty. 

What has, or what can this liberal system 
accomplish? It consists of innumerable 
theories, which scout all sober reason, defy 
all revealed power as to the regeneration 
of man, and promise to mankind benefits 
and blessings innumerable and invaluable, 
in the freedom of thought and action 


which they impart to their votaries. The 
bands of —— the trammels of a 
yulgar mind, the chains of superstition, the 
fetters of fanaticism, the yoke of revealed 
religion, with the intolerable bondage of 
divine and spiritual authorities, fall before 
these theories, in the estimation of liberal 
men, and melt away, like snow before a 
summer’s sun. ‘ 

But do these theories effect the objects 
which they presume to regulate? Have 
they power to coerce truth, and bind the 
stern laws of rectitude and holiness to their 
sway? Do infinite wisdom and eternal 
immutability bow to their domination ; and 
are the straight paths of righteousness and 
a bent to their seeming? Alas! No. 

hen this rant has spent its efforts, and 
exalted its fool’s paradise to the very verge 
of the skies, where is the solid basis upon 
which it is founded? Upon God? No, 
Upon truth? No. Upon the nature and 
fitness of things? Alas! No. But upon 
the imagination—the very fancy of the 
contriver, Truth yet remains truth, un- 
bounded and free. Deity, omnipotent in 
Himself, bows not, and His laws, un- 
changed, in frightful dominion impend 
over the men themselves who lawlessl 
arrogate authority, and dare to “ teac 
for doctrines the commandments of men.” 
They cry aloud, even unto these, “ Woe 
unto them that call evil good, and good evil : 
that put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness; that put bitter for sweet, and 
sweet for bitter! Woe unto them that are 
wise in their own eyes, and prudent in 
their own sight! Woe unto them that are 
mighty to drink wine, and men. of strength 
to mingle strong drink; which justify the 
wicked for reward, and take away the 
righteousness of the righteous from him! 
Therefore, as the fire devoureth the stubble, 
and the flame consumeth the chaff, so their 
root shall be as rottenness, and their 
blossom shall go up as dust. Because they 
have cast away the law of the Lord of 
hosts, and despised the word of the Holy 
One of Israel.” 

At the service of these liberal systems 
stand the utmost efforts of the press: yea, 
like the veriest slave, having sold itself to 
the task-masters of this Egyptian bondage, 
it teems forth, from the farthing tract to the 
sevenpenny intelligencer, and up to the 
volume, yes, to the volume of volumes; 
matter, all but boundless, to serve the 
cause at whatever peril—braving pains and 
penalties of every grade, and disdaining all 
caution, much less control. 

Nor does the press stand forward in this 
cause alone ; the learned, and among these 
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the learmed in the law, advocate its cause, 
and plead it with a fervour worthy of a 
better, both in speech and writing, to the 
astonishment of those who, having espoused 
the cause of Christ, mourn over the men 
who, although learned, not only neglect 
their own salvation, but become the awful 
instruments of destruction to their fellows. 
A learned counsel, during his recent plead- 
ings in a court of law, observed, “ This is 
the golden age of toleration—every sect, 
every party, with men of every name in 
religion, may freely propagate their opi- 
nions. Blasphemy is as freely sold in our 
streets as the Bible, and Infidelity has as 
fair a chance of success as Methodism ; any 
man may propagate the one with the same 
freedom as the other ; this is liberality—it 
declares, Every creed has the same rights.” 
To tell a learned man like this, that he is 
not aware of the mischiefs which may arise 
out of a speech of such import to the gene- 
rality of his hearers, or pointedly to convey 
to his mind the pity you feel for him on this 
expression of his utter ignorance of, and 
disregard for Divine truth, with the awful 
responsibility involved in such a declara- 
tion, would be to incur, either his wrath or 
his contempt, or both, with an expression 
of these not to be heard without an exercise 
of meekness and patience—of no ordinary 
cast, or a correspondent retaliation. Yet, 
to say this, would be to say the truth, and 
nothing but the truth ; for no Christian can 
hear such declamation without a feeling of 
sincere pity for the man, whoever he is, 
that gives birth to such impiety. 

Reader, books fraught with these doc- 
trines, however specious and seeming fair, 
however plausible and insinuating, are like 
a deep morass, over which the towering 
grass, in the pride of luxuriant vegetation, 
waves its ample spires, with the promise of 
substantial soil beneath, beguiling the wan- 
derer’s eye towards its verdures, until he 
treads thereon: then, instantly, yielding to 
his weight, it ingulfs him amidst its 
mires ; and while even struggling to regain 
the terra firma he had left, closes over his 
head, and entombs him yet alive. 

*O Lord, I know that the way of man 
is not in himself: it is not in man that 
walketh to direct his steps.” Give not thy 
strength, O youth, to these pompous plau- 
sibilities, nor. bow thy manhood to such 
polluted vanity. Pride was not made for 
man: it originated in Lucifer, wrought his 
immediate ruin, and, amidst his vauntings, 
it holds that potent spirit in iron bondage to 
the present hour. The affected liberty and 
liberality of the present day, partakes of his 
pride, for the father of lies has a powerful 


progeny bearing his own image ; the motto 
on their crest is, “ Better to reign in hell, 
than serve in heaven,” and their towering 
plumes nod defiance to the Infinite. But 
listen thou to the voice of truth, which calls 
= man out of the throne of the Most 

igh, saying, “ Praise our God, all ye His 
servants, and ye that fear Him, both small 
and great.” Listen to the responsive voice 
of the “great multitude, as the voice of many 
waters, and as the voice of mighty thunder- 
ings, saying, Alleluia; for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth!” To Him, and to 
Him alone, appertaineth praise : He is king 
over all the children of pride. 

The valley of humility is spread beneath 
the feet of man, wide and long; its fruits 
are yielded every month ; for the sun shines 
upon its meads, and its trees find shelter in 
their lowliness, from the mountain storm: 
luxuriant is its soil, and delightful are the 
varieties yielded to the husbandman. His 
invitation is to men, ‘Come, enter ye the 
vineyard of our Lord : for you was it plant- 
ed, and for your delight; solace yourself 
therein ; eat, drink, be abundantly satisfied ; 
let your souls delight themselves in its 
luxuriance, and let your gratitude arise up 
to Him whose bounty deals forth the 
abundance of sweets. Why wander ye 
amidst the rocks, traversing barren moun- 
tains, glorying in exaltation, while the pining 
desert, and the piercing storm, howl around 
your brows, and scath your glory? Glory 
not in man, nor in his potence; but your 
glorying, let it be inthe Lord.” Hear him, 
O ye youth : haste, fly to the river of life ; 
through the garden, it flows along the valley 
of humility; drink ye all of this, and live 
for ever. 

(To be continued.) 
NOTES ON SIR H. DAVY’S FIFTH LECTURE 

ON ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY, DUBLIN, 13TH 

NOVEMBER, 1810. 


Of the identity of the phenomenon of com- 
mon electricity with that of thé voLtatc. 


Ecectricity, with the cylinder, is alike 
independent of chemical changes, as the 
electricity with the Voltaic apparatus. This 
is proved by the experiment of an electric 
machine in a cylinder of glass, with a pith 
ball affixed at the end of a pivot wire. 
When the handle is turned, the pith ball 
diverges from the cylinder, but the cylinder 
of glass being placed over the receiver of 
an air-pump, and the air being exhausted 
thereby, out of the cylinder, the pith ball is 
motionless, 

This is because the air had been a con- 
ductor of electricity. The air bemg ad- 
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mitted, the pith ball diverges, and, when 
pumped out, it falls down motionless. The 
exhausted receiver being filled with car- 
bonic acid gas, although this air puts out a 
candle, it is a more perfect conductor of 
electricity than common air, and the 
shocks given by the machine are greater, 
the sparks stronger, and the pith ball di- 
verges the pivot wire, more than when the 
vessels contained common air. 

This important experiment shews the 
analogy to the Voltaic electricity ; for it 
answers the question—why plates of zinc 
and copper are not electrical in air as in 
the acid that is generally used to fill the 
troughs ; for, according to the nature of the 
conductor, so is the intensity of- the electric 
fire; and the conductors can be classed 
progressively in their degrees of facility, in 
two distinctions of perfect and imperfect 
conductors. 

The induction of an electric charge, from 
one Leyden jar to another, is weaker in the 
second than in the first, and so on by num- 
ber—for the more an electric charge is 
diffused over the surface, the weaker it is; 
although surface is the measure of capacity 
to receive the electric charge to the highest 
degree. On the other hand, it is observed, 
that a Voltaic trough, of an inch square, 
gives as great a shock as one of four or 
eight inches square ; but this is because the 
human body, being an imperfect conductor, 
can only take a tertain limited charge, 
which is found in an inch square trough ; 
and although a six-inch square trough is 
incomparably stronger, the imperfect con- 
ductor will not take a greater shock than its 
capacity fits it to receive. Metals which 
are perfect conductors can take the whole 
electric charge, and, therefore, the com- 
parative powers of a small or a large appa- 
ratus, is proved by them, or by charcoal, 
which draws only a faint spark from the 
inch-square trough, while it burns in the 
circle of a six-inch square trough. Hence, 
electric power is as the surface of its agent ; 
the large trough melts iron wire. 

Common electricity, if diffused over a 
large surface, is like Voltaic, and a battery 
may be charged by the Voltaic instrument, 
in the same manner as by the electric 
machine. 

The common wheel charges a battery of 
four bottles, which, being discharged 
through a wire, melts it in the same man- 
ner as with the Voltaic apparatus, and gold 
leaf is burned with a yellow flame. 

Plates of copper, interleaved with moist- 
ened pasteboard, having received an electric 
charge from the Voltaic apparatus, will 
retain it for some time, and give a slight 


shock—if zinc be at one end, it will be- 
more powerful. 
- That benumbing property of the ray fish, 
called a torpedo, is an electric shock. 
Vamur went on pu to the coast of 
France, where he caught several hundreds ; 
and, on application to his electric machine, 
proved their identity with electric proper- 
ties. - Cavendish made an artificial torpedo 
by weak electric jars; this gave a shock, 
but no sparks, which is the nature of the 
torpedo. 

e gymnotus is found in a lake in Suri- 
nam ; it is of so strong an electric 
property, as to kill those who approach, in 
its strength. It is taken by driving wild 
horses of the country into the lake, and, 
when the irritated fish exhausts his electric 
powers, to which some of the horses fall a 
sacrifice, the fish are taken without danger. 
This fish makes a luminous appearance, 
and its powers are of asimilar quality to 
the improved Voltaic troughs, of plates of 
zine and copper, two inches diameter, 
interlined with cloth moistened with weak 
muriatic acid. The gymnotus, on dissec- 
tion, is found to possess layers of two very 
different substances, aternately placed; 
and at the pleasure of the fish, this is 
excited, probably, by making the circular 
contact. 


Physiology is in its dawn. Physicians 
have observed an excitability in the glands, 
&c., which is more electric than any other 
part of the body; but these observations 
serve only to form hypotheses; they can 
never reach to true scientific proof. hen 
Newton published his philosophy, it was a 
common conceit to explain the motion of 
the muscles by mechanic causes; and on 
the improvements in pneumatics, the airs 
of -oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, were 
—_— to be the agents of motion. 

When Volta extended the experiment of 
galvanic through all the circuit of electric 
phenomena, physiologists began to talk of 
a positive and negative spring in the nerves 
and muscles, similar to the Leyden battery. 
These dreams have away. The 
lecturer thinks all speculations, that atte 
to account for the vital powers, will be 
found illusory. 

It is seeking the living among the dead, 
the master among the servants. That 
which touches inanimate matter, cannot be 
felt by it; that which sees, cannot be seen 
by the objects of its vision. Life is a 
celestial spark ; it may behold its collateral 
creation, but cannot search its original source. 
Yet, this desire which we have to fathom 
those things of which our capacity falls 
short, is only an additional proof of the 
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unsearchableness of its spring, and that it 
is immortal. 


GENERAL LAWS OF PHYSICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Mr. Epirtor, 

Sir,—In conclusion of my investigations 
in ~~ philosophy, I request that you 
will favour me by laying the following 
brief determinations before your readers, 
the proofs of which are to be found in my 
Protest and its Supplement. 

1. That the equal forces at right angles, 
which move a planetary body, are always 
inversely as the cubes of the distances. 

2. That the motions produced are 
inversely as D!-5 or as the square 
roots of the cubes of the distances. 


3. That the periodical times are directly 
as D!-5. and in different planets, as 
T:t::; Dt-5: qi.5. 


4. That distances in millions are univer- 
sally 1.83 x th 


5. That the rectangle formed by the 
velocity of a falling body, and by the 
rotation of the whole surperficies of a 
sphere, are alway equal to the orbit velocity 
regarded as a square of mechanical force. 

6. That the velocity of the rotation of 
the equator multiplied by 4, is that of the 
surface of the whole sphere. 

7. That the radius universally represents 
the central force, as the diagonal of the 
sines and cosines of every latitude. 

8. That the two forces which produce 
the moon’s motions, are exact mean pro- 
portionals of the earth’s orbit velocity, and 
the relative size of the earth, that is, the 
square of those forces is equal to the rect- 
angle of the earth’s momentum. 

9. That the earth’s orbit force is a rect- 
angle, formed by the mean tangent of a 
quadrant, and the chord; of which rect- 
angle, a portion is the earth’s orbit motion, 
or the square of the diagonal of the chord 
and mean tangent; and the remainder of 
this rectangle of force is exactly equal to 
the quantity of the rotation, and the 
eccentricity divided by the force of the 
obliquity. 

10. That the respective forces which 
move all the planets, &c. are so many 
mechanical squares, altogether equal to the 
rectangle of the solar mass, by the actual 
velocity of the sun in space. 

11. That this necessary mechanical 
equality, and the aggregation of the sun’s 
mass while in rotation, — that the sun 
progresses in space, from 500,000 to 
750,000 feet per second. : 


12. That planetary tangent forces are 
created by the action of the central body 
on the intervening medium, or gas, which 
fills space, and therefore inversely as D5: 
and the equal central forces are determined 
by the simultaneous progression of the 
agent and patient, or patients, through 
space. 
Pi. That the central and tangent forces 
determine each other’s equality, and also 
the orbit, and tend to produce a motion of 
the planet’s centre, through the chord as 
their diagonal ; but the tangent force — 
duces a tangental result, till the other force 
determines a limit, and carries it back 
towards the chord. The orbit is thus a 
diagonal 1.628, of the chord 1.414, and 
the mean tangent 2, while the are of a 
— is but 1.5708. The excess pro- 

uces the rotation on the axis and the eccen- 
tricity, varied by the obliquity of the axis, 
which depends on the disposition of the 
masses of the land and water. 

14. That as the force, as well as the 
direction to the centre of a rotating and 
progressing sphere, is measured by the 
relations of the sines and cosines, so the 
variable increase and decrease of these 
vary the central force. The cosine or 
centrifugal force diminishes to 45° less 
than the sine, or right-angled deflection 
increases, and hence the central force 
increases, with reference to that at the 
equator, where the sine isO ; and this 
increase operates on the fall of bodies and 
motion of pendulums, not, as is fondly 
supposed, owing to variable attraction in 
the centre, but as a necessary. mechanical 
consequence of the form of a rotating 
sphere. 

15, That tides arise from the sensible 
yielding of the mobile waters, to those 
re-actions of the moon which carry the 
earth round the mechanical centre of both, 
and they are inversely as the angle of the 
earth’s orbit motion to the direction of the 
said re-actions; while the opposed tides 
arise from the n equality of the 
two sides of the rotating earth, so that if 
one side is enlarged by a tide, (the earth’s 
centre being a point determined by greater 
forces,) then the mobile waters on the 
opposite side restore the equilibrium of 
both sides, 

The arithmetical proofs of these mecha- 
nical and geometrical propositions verify 
them exactly, by the comparison of 
motions with real motions; wholly unlike 
the pretended proof of universal gravi- 
tation by comparing a versed sine, at the 
apex of the moon’s orbit, with a real mean 
motion at the earth; it being at the same 
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time matter of fact, that the moon falls 
2147 feet per second, and a body at 
the earth, but 16.0875 feet, while taken at 
per minute, the moon’s fall is actually 
128800 feet, and that at the earth with 
acceleration, but 58,000 feet, and there- 
fore, in no analogy or connexion what- 
ever, Nor do the times by this theory 
depend on a single force of the producing 
forces, but they depend as they ought on 
the produced force, or result of both, that is, 
they are a result of two forces inversely, as 
Ds, or are as D 3; but if they were taken 
as the result of two forces inversely, as D® 


then the resultant would be Db which we 
know is not the fact; at the same time the 


law Dh is only the law of superficial 
radiation, and in the case of the propa- 
gation of momenta, is a false analogy, the 


law of radiating momenta being D’» and 
this law accords exactly with all the 
circumstances. 

These 15 propositions, and their corol- 
laries, may be exactly verified by every 
one acquainted with the elements of arith- 
metic and astronomy. 

These principles and facts I bequeath 
to the philosophers of the next century, 
when your Magazine will, I hope, con- 
tinue to flourish. ‘ 

Chelsea, June 3,1830. R. 


P. S. I may add, as great astronomical 
principles, that the falling back of nodes 
is always occasioned by a body turning 
once on its axis, as the necessary pheno- 
menon of going round an orbit, and the 
retrocession is exactly equal to one cir- 
cumference of the body. Again, that the 
progression of lines of apsides, is the time 
converted into motion, by which a planet 
moves quicker from its perihelion to its 
aphelion, than the contrary,—less the 
retrocession of the nodes. The cause 
being the difference between acquiring, 
and parting with, the perihelion velocity. 


LOCO-MOTIVE MACHINERY. 
Tae public have been long amused with 
promises, that steam-carriages would 
speedily supersede, on our more frequented 
roads, the greater portion of those drawn 
by horses. Many years have passed away 
since expectation was first excited; but 
although many attempts have been made, 
which are said to have partially succeeded, 
horses still continue to draw our carriages, 
and no one will venture to predict when 
they will be dismissed from service. On 


looking back, however, on what has been 


done of late, through the agency of steam . 


and gas, we have no right to abandon the 
hepe of ‘steam-carriages, in despair. A 
happy thought, or favourable combination 
of circumstances, may, in an auspicious 
moment, overcome the obstacles, which 
still remain to be surmounted, and give 
perfection to this great scientific deside- 
ratum. 

But, whatever may be the fate awaiting 
steam carriages in general, no doubt can 
remain, respecting the practicability of their 
travelling on rail roads. This has already 
been accomplished in various instances, but 
in no case on so extended a scale as on 
Monday, the 14th of June last, in an entire 
journey from Liverpool to Manchester, and 
back again. Of this remarkable enterprise, 
the following particulars, condensed from 
the Liverpool Mercury, may be acceptable 
to many of our readers. 

On Monday morning, about nine 
o’clock, the time appointed for starting, a 
vast concourse of persons assembled at the 
railway works, to witness the departure. 
The directors, Charles Lawrence, John 
Moss, Joseph Landers, R. Gladstone, W. 
Rotheram, R. Harrison, H. Earle, James 
Bourne, D. Hodgson, W. W. Currie, 
Henry Booth, Esqrs, and others, took their 
seats in two of the new coaches provided 
for them. After passing through the small 
tunnel, seven carriages, laden with stone, 
were attached to the engine. The aggre- 
gate weight of the whole, including car- 
riages, passengers, stones, engine, tender, 
and water, amounted to thirty-nine tons. 
motion at first was gentle, but it soon in- 
creased to an astonishing rapidity; yet, in 
all its variations it was uniformly under 
control. At one place, on ascending an 
inclined plane, an assistant loco-motive 


engine was attached, but the difficulty being 


surmounted, this was dismissed, and the 
heavy load proceeded on its way, frequently 
at the rate of seventeen miles an hour. 
whole time occupied on the journey was 
two hours, twenty-one minutes, which, after 
deducting twenty minutes for taking in 
water, &c. leaves two hours and one minute 
for the journey of thirty-one miles. 

On returning to Liv 1, the proces~ 
sion started with from forty to fifty passen- 
gers, who, on one part of their Progress, 
travelled at the astonishing rate of twenty- 
seven miles an hour. The whole was ac- 
complished, after deducting seven minutes 
for stoppages, in one hour and thirty-four 
minutes. Another circumstance, which 
ought not to be omitted, is, that while the 
carriage was proceeding at the rate of 
twenty-two sailes an hour, it was stopped 
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within the space of seventy yards, to let out 
a passenger, and in one minute afterwards 
was again on its way, 

Other schemes have been projected to 
propel carriages with compressed air, but 
although the projector is sanguine, and his 
theory is plausible, time will be required to 
determine its impracticability, or its intrinsic 
worth 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


Every portion of the heavens presents to 
the careful and persevering observer, objects 
of admiration and wonder, while the zodiac 
is interesting, from the erratic bodies that 
continually pursue their ceaseless rounds, 
among the stars that are situated within its 
limits; the other regions also contain ob- 
jects that claim the attention of the astro- 
nomer, either from their peculiar situation, 
or the various phenomena they present. 

About ten in the evenings of this month, 
a bright star may be observed a little to the 
east of the meridian, and nearly in the 
zenith: this star is called Vega, and is the 
brightest in the constellation of the Harp ; 
below it are two stars of the third magni- 
tude ; the nearest Vega is marked 8, which 
is a variable star, its least brightness being 
of the fifth magnitude; the period is not 
accurately ascertained, but is supposed to 
be about six days: the other star is marked 
7; there are two stars of the fifth magnitude 
to the east of Vega, forming a small triangle 
with it. 

To the east of this constellation is one 
considerably larger, named Cygnus ; a line 
drawn through 8 and y Lyre, and pro- 
duced, will direct the observer to 8 Cygni, 
in the head of this constellation: y Cygni 
forms a scalene triangle with Vega, and 6B 
Cygni, a line drawn from 6 through y 
Cygni, will pass very near a Cygni, or 
Deneb ; on each side of y, and about the 
same distance from it, are two stars of the 
same magnitude, the northern is 6, and the 
southern ¢« Cygni. The observer will 
readily perceive that these five stars form a 
cross. 

The space between 8 and y is remark- 
able for possessing two variable, and one 
new star. The first was observed by San- 
senius and Kepler, in the year 1600. Its 
right ascension is 20 hours, 9 minutes, and 
54 seconds, and its declination 37 degrees, 
22 minutes, and 37 seconds; its greatest 
magnitude is the third. From the observa- 
tions of this star, in the 17th century, Mr. 
Pigott considers its period to be 18 years; 
he observed it from November, 1781, to 
1786, of the sixth magnitude ; it is situated 


near y. The next in order of discovery is 
the new star near B, which was first ob- 
served by Don Anthelme, on the 20th of 
June, 1670; it soon reached the third mag- 
nitude; on the 10th of August it had de- 
creased to the fifth, and Hevelius observed 
it during the years 1671 and 1672, of the 
sixth magnitude ; it disappeared in the year 
1672, and has not been seen since. This 
star was the occasion of M. Kirch discover- 
ing the variable appearance of the star x, 
in the neck which Bayer had marked of 
the fifth magnitude, this astronomer con- 
ceiving that the star near 8 would reappear, 
as Hevelius had observed Mira in the 
whale’s neck to have done: he therefore 
carefully observed this part of the constel- 
lation on the 1st and 6th of July, 1686, but 
could not find it ; he also ascertained that the 
star y was invisible. On the 9th of October 
following, he saw this star very visible with 
the naked eye, and afterwards observed it 
gradually to decrease until it could not be, 
seen with an eight-foot telescope. On the 
sixth of August, 1687, he again observed it 
with an eight-foot telescope, and on the 
23d of October following, it was again 
visible to the naked eye. From the 2d to 
the 26th of November it appeared at its 
greatest brightness, and afterwards de- 
creased. From these and subsequent ob- 
servations of Kirch, he found its revolution 
or period to be 404 days and a half; and 
its appearances to be variable. From the 
observations of Pigott, that indefatigable 
astronomer in this department of the science, 
concluded, that its period is variable; he 
ascertained that it continues a fortnight at 
its full brightness. It is about 34 months 
increasing from the 11th magnitude to its 
maximum brightness, and in decreasing to 
the 11th magnitude again. It may conse- 
quently be considered as invisible for six 
months. Its period is generally considered 
to be 396 days, 21 hours. It is nearly in 
a line with a, y, and 8; between it and y 
is situated 7, and two stars of the fifth mag- 
nitude marked h 1 and h 2 Cygni; the star 
¢ is between it and B. 


POETKY. 


THE DEATH OF RUFUS, 
(A Poetical Sketch.) 


[William Rufus, the second Norman King, while 
hunting in the New Forest, in Hampshire, was 
accidentally shot by an arrow discharged at a deer, 
by Sir Walter Tyrrel, August 2nd, 1100.] 


Tue summer sky is bright and clear, 
The summer leaf is turning sere ; 
And tho’ it beams in bright array, 
Gives token of a quick decay: 
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On ocean, river, lake, and stream, 

How gaily sports the morning beam ! 

While distant hill and abbey-spire 

Meet, and give back the solar fire.— 

And hark! the bugle’s clamorous voice 

Bids hill, and dale, and wood rejoice ; 

While echo, starting from her slumber, 
Answers, and hails the coming band— 

A royal band—a jovial number, 
Who join the chase with heart and hand! 


What gives such lustre to the day? 

What makes that landscape seem so gay 7— 

*Tis royal Rufus leads the way ; 

With nodding plumes, and rich attire, 
Thro’ forest bowers and ferny glades 

He comes ;—the woodland nymphs retire, 
And seek some more sequester'd shades ; 

For in his train, with clamorous hue, 

Follows a noble retinue ! 


Rous’d from his couch, the forest deer 
Springs o’er the bracken’d wild with speed— 

Fear not, ah thou hast nought to fear, 
A king, instead of thee, shall bleed! 

The bloodbound’s cry may fright thee sore, 
The feather’d shaft be wing’d at thee, 

And strive thy glossy flanksto gore— 
Away! away! it shall not be ; 

For fate has otherwise decreed— 

A king, instead of thee, shall bleed ! 


In the mid forest, wild and dark, 
The milk-white stag a shelter seeks ; 
A refuge safe that spot bespeaks, 
*Mid bush, and brake, and fern. But hark! 
Those sounds again assail his ear, 
The bloodhounds’ voice—the shouting band,— 
A gallant few are nigh at hand, 
The rest are lingering in the rear. 


Now speed thee well—away! away ! 

For here thou mayst no longer stay ; 

Up! speed thee well, for even now 

The lifted spear—the bended bow, 

Aim at thy life the treacherous blow ! 

Tyrrel! ab stay thy luckless hand ; 
Why draw that shaft so proudly high ? 
For tho’ the prey is rushing by— 

Seest, seest thou not thy monarch stand 

Aloof, beyond that forest oak, 

With ready arm to deal the stroke ?— 


The twanging string too soon makes known, 
The fatal feather’d shaft has fown !— 
°Tis flown !—and will it then lay low 
The antier’d ranger ?—no, ab no! 
Seest thou thy rashness, Tyrrel?—see ! 
(Well may thy wilder'd senses reel !) 
With envious stroke yon faithless tree 
Has warded off the treacherous steel ! 
Thy monarch has receiv'd the dart 
Deep in his stout, but yielding heart! 


Behold! he falls! he bleeds !-he dies! 
A sad—a royal sacrifice ! 

The thirsty earth his blood hath quaff’d, 
A crimson tide—“ no stinted draught!” 
A moment the astonied knight 

Beheld the scene with wild affright— 
The quivering lip—the rolling eye— 
The last—the deep convulsive sigh— 

Ah whither, Tyrrel, shalt thou flee 

To shun the scene of misery? 


Now thro’ the forest, gloom’d and dark, 
The knight, scarce knowing whither, flies : 
With spur and rein each effort tries 
To shun the hateful spot, —but hark! 
(Art thou pursued oo was that sound ?— 
Why look so wistfully around ?7— 
*Tis but the fitful breeze which heaves 
A sigh, and sbakes the withering leaves— 
How art thou fallen in thy pride— 
A piteons, innocent regicide! 
Innocent! then wherefore hie thee hence ;— 
But ah! how prove thy innocence ? 


The wind moans sadly through the wood, 
And the snn bas sunk in a shroud of blood ; 
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Afar, is seen the lightning’s glare, 

And the distant thunder’s voice is heard ; 
The dark night-clouds are gathering there— 
+ But night shall not a murderer guard! 
Nor sea-beat rock, nor secret den, 

Nor forest wild, nor cavern’d hill, 

Shall sereen thee from a nation’s ken— 

A boundless ocean surrounds thee still ! 
Then whither, whither shalt thou flee, 

And shun a fate of misery? 


Behold! (ah welcome sight,) behold 

A vessel heaving on the tide ; 
A blood-red cross, on banner bold, 

Floats on the gale, in kingly pride! 
There thou may’st join the enthusiast band, 
They’re bound to the distant Holy Land ; 
There thou may’st shun fate’s tyrant laws, 
And shed thy blood in a Saviour’s cause! 

Near Halifax, March 23, 1830. 

Tuos. Crossiey. 


FOUR VIEWS OF THE MINISTERIAL « 
CHARACTER, 


By the Rev. J. Young. 


No. I.—The Anxious Minister in his Study. 


Rertirine day around our world has thrown 

Its length’ning shadows,—twilight reigns alone.— 
With ardent longings to reform the age, 

By lore extracted from the sacred page ; 

The ANxtous PREACHER, with unwearying plod,— 
The world shut out, incloseted with God, 

His mental toil, with holy zeal pursues, 
Thinks,and rethinks, and then his thoughts reviews. 
Himself to guide, and others, home to heaven, 

‘The chart of truth, by sovereign mercy given, 

He closely studies ;—wishful Carist to know, 
And preach—not name him—then preach Cicero. 
No studied posture, tone, polite grimace, 

He seeks to set off figure, theme, or face. 

Nor lofty trope, nor dazzling empty charms, 

Of tinsel’d eloquence, which soothes and calms 

To deathly silence, and unending woe, 

The half-awakened ;—no! be longs to show 

Sin as it is, of peace the bane,—its cure 

To exhibit too, threugh Christ, to heaven t’allure. 
His mind’s eye op’d, he worlds to come explores, 
Views millions thronging the eternal shores.— 

He sees, (aud chasing tears their courses keep,) 
A sight at which, could angels grieve, they’d weep, 
A-moral sickness tainting all his race ;— 
Unhealed they die !—are lost, unsaved by grace, 
To apply with skill the sovereign balm made known, 
He studies hard ;—to claim that skill his own. 

The Spirit's aid, with all the power of prayer, 

He craves,while weakness lays him prostrate there. 
Till orient streaks relume the eastern sky, 

Nor sleep nor slumber ease his aching eye. 

And holy agony inspires his breast, 

As sinking nature slumbers into rest. 


No. II.—The Faithful Minister in the Pulpit. 


See where before the congregation stands, 
The -AITHFUL MINISTER Of God’s commands, 
By strains impassioned, such as feelings teach, 
And Paul would sanction, were he there to preach ; 
He sounds the trumpet with commanding awe, 
And hurls the thunders of the broken law : 
Unveils the misery of the lost below, 
The appalling horrors of unending woe. 
Heaven’e legate, he, heaven's holy mirror bears, 
And, true and faithful, all heaven’s will declares. 
Nor smiles allure him from stern duty’s course, 
Nor fears deter him, Heaven's high will t’enforce. 
He compromises not, to low or high, 
To all proclaims,—*“ The soul that sins shall die!” 
Now like his Master, by the power of love, 
To draw th’ unhappy to the realms above, 
And win the sinner from destruction’s ways, 
The suffering, dying, risen God displays. 
While native eloquence his lips inspire, 
A brightness beaming with seraphic fire, 
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Glows on his features, while his soul-lit eye 
Unuttered volumes speak.—A hopeful sigh 

Thrills through his bosom, while a struggling tear 
Unknown escapes, and shows his heart sincere. 
By prayer’s entreaties, mercy’s softest mood, 

He woos each soul,—“ Be reconcil'd to God.” 
With what high rapture, his glad eyes survey 

A sinner’s tears.—To hear a mourner pray, 

Are sounds more grateful to his listening ear 
Than music’s melody, design’d to cheer 

A king’s sad heart ;—new praises then employ 

llis grateful soul, he shares in angel’s joy, 

And cries exulting, with delight untold, 

The “ Lamb !—the atoning Lamb of God, behold.” 


No. III. —The Affectionate Minister in 
his Closet. 


The Sabbath’s sacred hours are fled! that day 
Of mercy,—given, to learn, to praise, and pray, 
With all its means, and blessings too is o'er, 
Numbered with others, to return no more. 

The wearying labours of the preacher too,— 
(Nor small his labours, nor those duties few,) 
Are likewise closed :—and yet a weighty part 
Presses unceasing on his anxious heart. 

Now hopes elate him, and now fears distress :— 
His musings cheer by turns, by turns depress. 
The recent message by his feeble breath, 

Life’s savour is to life!—or death to death !— 
Who may bave listened to the sacred word, 
And live for ever through the truths they heard. 
Or who, rejecting mercy’s plan made known, 
Have sealed unending misery their own ?— 
Are stirring questions to his thoughtful mind, 
Exciting feelings not to be defined, 

Urg’d by emotions such as Abraham knew, 
When Sodom’s ruin stood before his view ; 
Like him he wrestles hard with God in prayer, 
Like Jacob, feels that God is present there. 

Oh! could his closet speak,what sighs,tears,groans, 
Might it not tell of ;—Agonies, deep moans, 

As day by day his intercessions rise, 

And mingle with his evening’s sacrifice. 

Like 4aron, who upon his breastplate bore 
‘The tribes of Israel in the days of yore. 

He on his heart bears, and presents in prayer, 
His charge to God, with fervent pastoral care. 


No. I1V.—The Useful Minister in Heaven. 


Where are the prophets, do they live for aye ?— 
‘The holy fathers, do they ever stay 

To teach us?—no! astime fast-footed runs, 

They pass, and leave their labours to their sons, 
And they retiring teo, at God's behest 

Cease from their toils, and glide away to rest. 

He who while living strove to banish night 

By truth’s clear beams, now lives in cloudless light. 
A wreath of glory, bound upon his brow, 

Which care once clouded, bright and smiling now, 
Heams like a circling halo round his bead, 

Whose sheeny brightness, rays supernal shed. 
Cold disappointment, soul-consuming care, 

Anoy no more.—The pestilential air 

Of putrid heresy, and poisonous breath 

Of daring crimes,—the fruitfal seeds of death, 

No longer vex,—nor tempting sins allure, 

For all are holy, and thé region pure.— 

Were some high seraph’s power employ'd to show 
His boundless bliss,—the sacred joys which flow 

In holy tides unebbing through his soul, 
Expanding, circling, filling the vast whole, 
In-bliss so deep, so high, unutterable, 

Thought’s utmost stretch might strive in vain to tell 
The mighty theme, would shame the loftiest song 
Of mightiest seraph in the ethereal throng. 

Ten thousand ecstasies, unfelt before, 

Met his pure spirit on the eternal shore, 

While thronging numbers,though in time unknown 
To God's own glory,—him their Father own, 

Seals of his ministry, while earth they trod, 

His crowns of triumph iu the day of God.— 

He toiled on earth, and now in heaven’s high rest, 
Shines as a star '!—for ever, ever bless’d. 


Revirw.— Divines of the Church of 
England, with Lives of the Authors, 
Summary of each Discourse, Notes, &e. 
By the’ Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.D. 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Peterborough, &c. Bishop Sherlock, 
Vol, I. 12mo. pp. 489. Fakes Lon- 
don. 1830. 

Tr would appear that this volume is the 
commencement of a series, which will be 
extended to about fifly volumes, embracing 
the works of the most celebrated divines of 
the church of England. No one can doubt 
that the undertaking is gigantic, and that, 
when completed, this uniform series will 
be an important acquisition to the theologi- 
cal literature of our country. But, that the 
extent of the whole may present no formi- 
dable obstacle to any purchaser, each 
author’s work will be complete in itself, so 
that no inconvenience can arise from dis- 
continuance, during any stage of the publi- 
cation. 

We are informed by the Rev. Mr. 
Hughes, that each work will be preceded 
by a biographical memoir of its author, 
comprising a general account of the times 
in which he lived, with a particular refe- 
rence to the state of religious opinions. 
An argument, or concise summary of con- 
tents, will be prefixed to every Sermon, 
Tract, or Disquisition, contained in each 
volume ; so that not only direct access may 
be had to any portion required for perusal 
or consultation, but the summary of each 
sermon may be considered as a skeleton 
well calculated to assist the young Divine 
in composition. Notes and observations will 
be added wherever they may appear neces- 
sary or useful; and at the end of each 
author will be given an index of those 
passages in Scripture, which have been 
commented on in such author. Strict 
chronological order will not be observed in 
the series ; but those authors will be pub- 
lished first, which may be considered as 
more immediately required. The works of 
Bishop Sherlock, a complete edition of 
which has not hitherto appeared, and Dr. 
Barrow, will be first submitted to the press ; 
afterwards will follow the most popular 
works of Hall, Atterbury, Jewell, Seed, 
Jortin, South, Hurd, Bull, Beveridge, 
Balguy, 8. Clarke, Ogden, Paley, Water- 
land, Jer. Taylor, &c. A volume will 
appear on the first of every month, in small 
8vo., containing on an average 500 pages 
neatly printed, price 7s. 6d. 

Having thus given a general outline of 
this series, the first volume, containing the 
life and writings of Bishop Sherlock, claim 


| our more immediate attention. 
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This prelate was the son of Dr. William 
Sherlock, whose name is well known to 
posterity by his admirable treatise on death. 
He was born in London, in 1678, received 
his ‘classical education at Eton, and removed 
to Cambridge, about 1693. Thence he 
proceeded, by gradual steps of advance- 
ment, until he became Dean of Chichester 
in 1726, and in 1728 was promoted to the 
see of Bangor, in 1736 to that of Salisbury, 
and finally, to that of London, in 1749. 
In each of these departments he distinguish- 
ed himself as the great champion of the 
Fstablishment, and acquired an exalted re- 
putation for his knowledge of ecclesiastical 
law, for pulpit oratory, for the strength and 
solidity of his reasoning, and his forcible 
and manly eloquence. The period in which 
he lived was marked by the turbulence of 
controversy, in which he sustained an active 
part. His death took place in 1761, in the 
84th year of his age.—In the memoir, of 
which the preceding is an epitome, the po- 
lemic discussions in which he engaged are 
noticed in consecutive order, together with 
their more obvious causes and consequences. 
These are in some measure blended with 
whigs, tories, jacobites, and the Pretender. 
It is a picture of the commotions which 
then agitated both church and state, as well 
as a biographical account of the prelate 
whose life it delineates. His works are 
also noticed as they were presented to the 
public, and from the whole we are left to 
infer the character of the man. By his 
enemies he was traduced much beyond 
his deserts, and, by his friends, many of his 
infirmities and failings are concealed. The 
present memoir admits that he was ambi- 
tious, but contends that he directed his 
ambition to noble purposes. It also allows 
that his temper was irritable, but asserts 
that he generally corrected this defect, often- 
times under circumstances of considerable 
difficulty, by the strength of his religious 
principles. It is likewise granted, that he 
was not entirely destitute of pride, but this, 
we are told, never displayed itself towards 
his inferiors. The sketch concludes with 
the following observations. 

“ These then are but specks, scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished in the bright radiance of his character ; 
nor ought we to be too severe in animadverting on 
the slight defects which attach themselves to the 
spirits of great and good men not yet made perfect. 
Let us rather learn to imitate their virtues, and 


aim at the high reward which awaits the good and 
faithful servants of their Lord.”—p. lxxi. 


This memoir is followed by twenty-four 
discourses, which occupy four hundred and 
eighteen pages. These are on the more 
important and fundamental doctrines of 
the gospel; and, although at times tinged 


with expressions that have a controversial 
aspect, their great bearing is on the religion 
of the heart and of the life. Throughout 


-the whole, a considerable range of thought, 


acuteness of intellect, store of learning, and 
commanding eloquence, are displayed. A 
greatness of mind is perceptible in every 
sentence. 

Prefixed to each discourse isa summary of 
its contents, so that the reader has the sermon 
in miniature, before he enters on its ampli- 
fication and detail. These summaries would 
appear in some instances too voluminous, 
being somewhat like short sermons preced- 
ing the long ones, which give a repetition 
of the same subjects, only more at large. 
We would recommend greater condensa- 
tion, even though the topics should appear 
without their connecting links. 

There can be no question, that these dis- 
courses embrace a great variety of exceed- 
ingly useful matter. The writer shines with 
peculiar lustre by the exaltation which he 
gives to his subjects, and it is scarcely 
possible for us to contemplate the mental 
energies, and intimate acquaintance with 
gospel truths, every where apparent, with- 
out concluding, “There were giants in the 
earth in those days.” 

The name of Sherlock is familiar to every 
reader of our old divines. His discourses 
have been long before the religious public, 
and by persons of ali classes they have 
generally been held in high esteem, Though 
doomed for a season to find a residence 
among the dusty family of second-hand 
books, they have generally found purchasers, 
who, knowing their intrinsic worth, have 
transplanted them to more honourable 
abodes. The present undertaking will give 
them a renewed existence, and transmit them 
to posterity in a dress and character worthy 
of their author’s memory, station, and 
talents. The series begins well. This 
volume is neatly and closely printed ; and, 
if those which are to succeed correspond 
with this specimen, Sherlock and his asso- 
ciate ministers will have no difficulty in 
finding a place on the library-shelves of 
our modern divines. 


Review.—Remains of the late Rev. 
Alexander Fisher, of Dumfermline, with 
a Brief Memoir of his Life. By the 
Rev. John Brown, Edinburgh. 8vo. 


pp. 496. Nisbet. London. 1830. 


We learn, from the memoir prefixed to the 
other portions of this volume, that Mr. 
Fisher was called to the work of the mi- 
nisiry under a variety of circumstances, 
which shew that the appointment was of 
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God. Yet, when we find a pious and 
promising young man, cut down in the 
twenty-seventh year of his age, before his 
talents were fully expanded, and even 
when his intrinsic worth was but partially 
known, we cannot but acknowledge, that 
the judgments of God are unsearchable, 
and his ways past finding out. 

The memoir, which occupies forty-eight 
pages, is followed by sermons, lectures, 
and communion addresses, which complete 
the volume. These compositions appear 
to have been selected by Mr. Brown from 
various manuscripts of the deceased, which 
were put into his hands for this purpose ; 
and, if we may judge of his ministerial 
abilities from the specimens thus made 
public, we cannot but conclude that he was 
a young man of great promise, and that in 
his death, the congregation to whom he 
administered in holy things, have sustained 
a loss that cannot easily be repaired. 

The selections from Mr. Fisher’s manu- 
scripts, we are informed by the compiler, 
have not been chosen because they are 
superior, or even equal to others which 
might have been substituted, but because 
they more fully delineate the general cha- 
racter of his preaching. In themselves they 
are plain and practical, and furnish abun- 
dant evidence that their author was more 
intent on exalting the Saviour, than on ex- 
hibiting himself, more ready to benefit 
his congregation than to gain their admira- 
tion, and that he would be more delighted 
with hearing inquiries after salvation, than 
gratified with their most sincere plaudits of 
approbation. 

is language and reasoning are proper 
companions for each other. Plainness, 
vigour, and perspicuity, characterize both. 
To adorn the former, he seeks no harsh 
phraseology, no pedantic terms; and, to 
give energy to the latter, he never becomes 
too profound for ordinary minds to follow, 
nor darkens his thoughts with the excessive 
-brightness of his expressions. 

The following extract from his sermon 
on the resurrection of Christ, will furnish a 
fair specimen of his eloquence and argu- 
mentative powers. 


“ The persons who were commissioned to bear 
this testimony, had no standing and authority in 
the world. Men may be influenced to adopt a par- 
ticular system of opinions, and conform to a certain 
course of religious observances, either from the 
-effect of persuasion, or deference to the great and 
wealthy; from a desire to ingratiate themselves in 
their favour, or to avert the consequences of their 
displeasure; but no such motives could possibly be 
at work here, and by no suchmeans could the 
apostles acquire their ascendency, for they were 
men possessed of no riches or literary attain- 
ments, or powers of eloquence. They had nothin 
to depend upon for success, but what was derived 
from or connected with the truths which they de- 


clared; and, unless what they did declare had 
been true, it is altogether impossible to t 
for the rapidity and extent of the success where- 
with their exertions were followed. Infidels have, 
indeed, referred us to Mahometanism, as rival to 
Christianity, in the rapidity of its progress, though 
confessedly a system of gross error and deception ; 
but, no one that compares the two together, can 
fail to perceive a mighty difference in every point 
of view, and must wonder how it could ever enter 
into any mind that was not blind-folded by igno- 
rance or malice, to bring forward the one as at all 
parallelto the other. What resemblance is there 
between Mahomet, a man of wealth,and high de- 
scent, and noble kindred, and the poor fishermen 
of Galilee? What comparison is there, between 
the former enforcing his doctrines by fire and 
sword ; holding out prospects of sensual gratifica- 
tion, on the one hand, if his claims were admitted, 
and threatening the infliction of death, if they were 
rejected ; and the artless followers of Jesus, armed 
with no secular power, and inveighing against 
even the secret entertainment of criminal desires ? 
In such circumstances, while it isa wonder that 
the apostles of the Christian faith should have 
been so successful, there is no room for surprise in 
the consequences which followed the exertions of 
the false prophet ; it would have been a matter of 
surprise if such consequences had not followed 
them.”—p. 225. 


The eleventh sermon refers almost ex- 
clusively to the resurrection of the righ- 
teous, but the author seems to have adopted 
no particular theory. Against all the hypo- 
theses which have been advanced, he thinks 
that many formidable objections may be 
urged, but he erects no fabric in the room 
of those which he demolishes. He argues, 
that God has declared “our vile bodies 
shall be changed, and fashioned like unto 
the glorious body of Christ,” and into his 
power and wisdom he resolves the difficul- 
ties attendant on this awful subject, difficul. 
ties which he argues are too overwhelming 
and complicated for any human ingenuity 
to remove. 

His communion addresses are. replete with 
sound advice, admonitory cautions, and 
affectionate regard. These, although the 
occasions are the same, are considerably 
varied ; but in each, the amiable spirit of 
the author appears to have breathed itself ; 
and few, we conceive, could have heard 
these touching appeals without feeling much 
lively and sympathetic emotion. 

In the concluding portion of this volume, 
a biographical sketch of a beloved sister, by 
Mr. Fisher, occupies about thirty pages. 
It is written with much feeling, and deli- 
neates an amiable character. It displays a 
mind under the influence of religion, using 
diligence to make its calling and election 
sure, but we have not time to enter into 
any particulars. 

‘aking this volume as a whole, it is 
respectable in appearance, and valuable in 
its contents. To his congregation we have 
no doubt that the youthful minister was 
much endeared, and in their estimation 
these posthumous remains, enabling him 
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again to speak to their understandings and 
their hearts, will be regarded with an in- 
terest which a voice issuing from the grave 
may be supposed calculated to excite. 


Review.—Lectures on the Reciprocal 
Obligations of Life, &c. &c. By John 
Morison. Second Fdition. pp. 382. 
Smith, Elder, §& Co. London. 1830. 

Whatever may be urged in favour of 

evangelical preaching, and the privileges of 

Christians, nothing can be legitimate which 

tends to set aside domestic and relative 

duties, and to cancel the reciprocal obliga- 
tions of life. To inculcate this neglect, 

Mr. Morison seems well aware that a cer- 

tain species of what is falsely called evan- 

gelical preaching, has a natural and power- 
ful tendency. The following passage will 
state his views in his own words. 

“Tt isa remarkable circumstance, that, while 
the class alluded to are never offended with the 
most ample announcement of christian privileges, 
an instant jealousy springs up in their minds, 
when a preacher ventures to speak plainly and 
pointedly, though affectionately and evangelically, 
on the specitic obligations which we owe to each 
other, in the stations which divine Providence has 
assigned us, If duties are merely implied, the 
preacher will readily be tolerated; but if he pro- 
ceeds to examine them minutely, and to exhibit 
those states of mind which are opposed to their 
practice, he is inno small danger of being re- 


proached for the want of orthodoxy.”—Advertise- 
ment, p. ix. 


_ The great evil of indulging this anti- 
nomian disposition, Mr. Morison seems 
fully to appreciate, and the lectures before 
us are admirably calculated to expose and 
counteract its pernicious tendency. Re- 
gardless, therefore, of censures from indi- 
viduals whose reproaches>twould be his 
highest honour, he devotes his lectures to 
those relative duties which embellish life, 
and in the neglect of which may be found 
the source of many miseries that imbitter 
our probationary state of existence. 

These lectures .are twelve in number, of 
which the first is introductory, and the last 
applicatory. The others relate to marriage, 
conjugal duties, parental obligations, filial 
obligations, the obligations of masters, the 
obligations of servants, pastoral duties, the 
duties of people to their minister, the duties 
of kings ok subjects, and the high im- 
portance of mercantile integrity to the good 
of society. 

While looking back on the duties thus 
enumerated, we feel no surprise that a dis- 
senting minister, who would dare to bring 
them before his hearers, should be suspect- 
ed by some among them of being heretical, 
or, at least, of attempting to legalize the 
gospel which they had perverted to sanction 
their unholy practices. We hail wita plea- 


sure the lectures of a minister who defies 
the opprobrium, who links duty to pri- 
vilege, and laudably endeavours, by pub- 
lishing his sentiments from the press, to 

“Stem the wild torrent of a barbarous age, 

And drive these holy Vandals off the stage.” 

The importance and necessity of attend- 
ing to the relative duties of life, inculcated 
in these lectures, Mr. Morison has drawn 
from the pure fountain of revealed truth. 
The precepts are both simple and impe- 
rious; and, with all the clearness which 
demonstration can impart, he has made it 
apparent, that he who lives in the habitual 
neglect of them, has no claim to the 
christian character. He has proved, that 
practical godliness, and a strict attention to 
moral obligation, are not less imperative 
than faith in Christ, and a reliance on his 
atonement, for- pardon and acceptance, 
Christianity has no immoral disciples, and 
he who thinks otherwise, has either per- 
verted or misunderstood its nature, de- 
sign, and tendency. We have been much 
pleased with the substance of these lectures, 
and should rejoice to see their principles 
reduced to practice, by every professor of 
religion throughout the christian world, and 
by all the branches of the vast human 
family. 


Review.—Conversations for the Young, 
designed to eager the profitable read- 


ing of the Holy Scriptures. By Ri- 
chard Watson, Author of “ Theological 
Institutes,” 5c. 12mo. pp. 451. Mason, 
London. 1820, 


Ir cannot be denied that the language of 
dialogue is always favourable to the writer 
who adopts it. He can in all cases adapt 


his questions to his replies, introduce 


topics that may be fairly met, conceal those 
that are of doubtful issue, and create convic- 
tions, which another mode of inquiry 
might refuse to sanction. 

But, although these positions will be 
admitted in the abstract, it does not follow 
that dialogue must be always deceptive. 
It may be conducted on grounds as indis- 
putable, as if the author had proceeded with 
axiom, definition, and inference. Of this 
description is the work now under review. 
The plan appears to have been so laid, 
that the great and leading truths of Revela- 
tion, including history, doctrines, and inci- 
dents, should be placed in an attractive 
order; and the tyro in the dialogue is 
rather introduced to.relieve the reader from 
the tediousness of prolonged dissertation, 
than from any design to exact tribute from 
the facilities which it affords. 
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In its historical character this velume 
may be considered as furnishing a general 
epitome of the Bible and New Testament, 
bringing before the reader their great 
events, as they stand in consecutive order, 
and spring out of each other; and as fol- 
lowing the gradual development of the 
divine dispensations to man, as they arise 
and pass along on the stream of time. In 
this view they shine forth in harmonious 
connexion, and exhibit with antecedent and 
successive beauty, a system of causes and 
effects, which cannot fail to charm by its 
transcendent lustre. 

From the moral nature of man, and the 
relation in which he stands to God, arise 
those various doctrines which are inculcated 
throughout the sacred pages. Among 
these, the primitive state of purity, and the 
subsequent degeneracy of human nature, 
evince the necessity of that redemption, and 
supernatural influence, which the Gospel 
supplies, to effect the pardon and renova- 
tion of the soul, that man may be reinstated 
in the divine favour, may regain his moral 
image, and finally obtain everlasting life. 

Interspersed throughout these dialogues, 
the various incidents occurring in the sacred 
pages, and immediately connected with 
them, occupy a considerable space. These 
include observations on the use of reason, 
the advantages of revelation, creation, po- 
sitive institutions, divine appointments, laws, 
ceremonies, and symbolical representations. 
For this department, physical phenomena 
are frequently introduced. Individual cha- 
racter also finds a place ; and, while injunc- 
tions and prohibitions bring with them the 
reasons on which they are founded, pro- 

hecy has not been treated with neglect. 
t is not, however, in our power to follow 


the author through this’ great diversity of 


miscellaneous matter; for this we must re- 
fer to the work itself, and content ourselves 
with a few general observations. 

This book is announced as containing 
“* conversations for the young, designed to 
promote the profitable reading of the Holy 
Scriptures,” and for this purpose it is most 
admirably adapted. Its utility will not, 
however, be exclusively confined to persons 
of this class. To many who are farther 
advanced in years, it will afford much 
valuable information ; and even where the 
assistance of the chain of events which it 
holds out is not required, questions of diffi- 
culty incidentally occurring on various 
subjects, will frequently find solutions in 
its pages. These indeed may not always 
prove satisfactory, but to an inquirer after 
truth, whether young or old, it will be gratify- 
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ing to learn the opinion respecting them, 
which this author entertained. 

In its general character this work is not 
controversial, and whenever it assumes a 
polemical aspect, its force is directed against 
the attacks of infidelity. Viewed in this 
light, the author will, however, perhaps be 
suspected by some of having assumed as 
data, various positions for which he ought 
to have adduced proof; and such as doubt 
his premises will not readily admit his con- 
clusions. On these points we regret that 
he has not been more argumentative, that 
his readers might have been able, from the 
weapons his armoury supplies, to resist the 
attacks of assailants, and to furnish gain- 
sayers with a reason for the hope that is in 
them. 

We are well aware that to these observa- 
tions Mr. Watson might reply, that such a 
ey furnished no part of his plan. 

is will be readily allowed ; and then the 
regret will be extended to the plan itself, 
that it had not encircled this desideratum 
in its wide embrace. 

But since, “‘in every work we must re- 
gard the writer’s end—since none can com- 
pass more than he intend,” we have 
greater reason to be satisfied with what he 
has done, than to complain that more has 
not been accomplished. As a treatise for 
the instruction of youth in a knowledge of 
the sacred writings, it is a valuable book, 
and multitudes will rejoice that it has ever 
been written and published, 


Review.—Forty Family Sermons. By 
the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
8vo. pp. 534. Hatchard and Son, 
London. 1830, 


Waatever intrinsic value a volume of Ser- 
mons may include, we have never yet found 
that the title is prepossessing. The name istoo 
familiar to attract attention, and too common 
tocommand minute investigation. The topics 
are generally thought to be hackneyed, and 
not one reader out of ten will be at the 
trouble to examine if what the author ad- 
vances is, or is not, worthy of his regard, 
This indifference seems to arise from a 
conviction, that the subjects of sermoniz- 
ing have been long since exhausted, that 
nothing is to be expected beyond common- 
place observations, and that the world is 
already inundated with discourses, which 
few have either the patience or the inclina- 
tion to read. This tide of prejudice, every 
author of sermons has to withstand, and he 
must work his way against the adverse 
current, before he can gain an eminence 
which will command that impartiality of 
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judgment on which he rests his hopes of 
being useful, and of acquiring lasting fame. 

But while many volumes of sermons are 
only born to die, some few are destined to 
enjoy a prolonged reputation, and even to 
hold a distinguished rank in the Christian 
Library, when the hand of the writer un- 
dergoes decomposition in the repositories 
of death. This honourable distinction de- 
pends in no small degree upon the talents 
and the religious views of their respective 
authors. A Christian sermonizer, who aims 
no higher than to be “the ape of Epic- 
tetus,” may live for a short season, but his 
days are numbered, and forgetfulness waits 
to receive his accommodating productions. 
Those only will stand the test of time, and 
bear the rigours of impartial scrutiny, 
which imbody the great and leading doc- 
trines of the Gospels, and enforce the truths 
advanced, by a constant appeal to the 
authority of God. 

Sustaining this exalted character, we are 
happy to find the volume of sermons now 
under our eye. In a satisfactory preface 
the author states, with precision, the origin 
and nature of these discourses ; and on ex- 
amining their contents, we learn that with 
regard to their character and tendency, he 
is fully borne out in all his observations. 
In the theological latitudes, he takes his 
stand on Church of England ground, and 
on every suitable occasion evinces his warm 
attachment to our venerable establishment. 
This predilection is, however, not founded 
on modern compromises with the world, 
but upon the great and fundamental 
doctrines contained in her articles, liturgy, 
and too much neglected homilies, which in- 
clude all that is essential to human salva- 
tion, as revealed under the Gospel dispen- 
sation. 

But while we admit that the author 
evinces a partiality for the establishment of 
our country, we must not omit to mention, 
that he displays no hostility towards others, 
who entertain different views. Nor is this 
liberality of sentiment a matter of surprise. 
The homilies inculcate the same doctrines, 
that, under modern dissemination, are 
branded with the opprobrious epithets of 
enthusiasm and fanaticism. On these 
points the genuine friends of evangelical 
religion mutually agree, whether within the 
national church or excluded from its pale. 
They have all to encounter the sarcasms of 
a certain race, to whom “ Paul supplies a 
text when Tully preaches.” 

We cannot go through these discourses 
in any analytical manner ; but we are fur- 
nished with the most indubitable evidence 
from every sermon, that the fall of man, his 


natural degeneracy, the divinity of Christ, 
the efficacy of his atonement, the influence: 
of the Holy Spirit, the necessity and nature 
of regeneration, practical godliness, and a 
growing meetness for heaven, always enter 
into the author’s system. These truths he 
illustrates by argument, and establishes on 
scripture authority. 

In the twenty-sixth sermon, on the resur- 
rection of the body, the following passages 
occur. 


“The Almighty power that raises it shall endne 
it with energies unknown to it in its former condi- 
tion; with a spirit of iife and vigour that shall 
never become extinct. Again: “itis sown a na- 
tural body ;” it was subject in its earthly state to 
the pains and sorrows, to the sins and temptations 
of its mortal and fallen condition ; it had an animal 
existence fitted to the place of itstemporary abode, 
but wholly unfit for its intended residence among 
the blessed spirits in heaven ; but “ it is raised a 
spiritual body,”—a body freed from all mortal pas- 
sions, all inlets to danger, all incentives to evil. It 
will not hunger or thirst ; it will not feel fatigue or 
anguish ; it will not be subjected to the vicissitudes 
of the seasons, to the heat of summer, or cold of 
winter ; it will not need the aid of sleep or repose, 
to recruit powers which'can never be exhausted, 
for it is “‘ a spiritual body.” What a spiritual body 
is, we cannot fully comprehend: it is enough for 
us to know that it is a body such as is required for 
its re-union to a spirit freed from all that is sinful, 
and destined to 7 for ever the purities and fe- 
licities of the heavenly world.” p. 324. 


No person who reads the above passage 
can reasonably doubt that it is at once con- 
sonant with the principles of philosophy, 
with the dictates of reason, and with the 
authority of revelation. The author does 
not enter deeply into this profound subject, 
but all his remarks on it appear judicious, 
intelligible, and calculated to give satisfac- 
tion to popular inquiry. To the other dis- 
courses the same remarks may be extended. 
The language is plain and perspicuous ; 
of the text, the leading ideas are seized 
without the formality of a tedious introduc- 
tion ; and no sermon is spun aut to an im~- 
moderate length. Plainness and utility are 
the leading characteristics ; the great truths 
of the Gospel are uniformly inculcated ; 
and controversy never makes its appearance. 
Through these simple excellencies they ac- 
quire an adaptation for family reading, 
without any regard to the distinguishing 
peculiarities of religious denominations. 


Review.—The True Plan of a Living 
Temple ; or, Man considered in his 
proper relation to the ordinary Occu- 
pations and Pursuits of Life. By the 
Author of the Morning and Evening 
Sacrifice, Sc. In three Vols. 12mo. 
pp. 399-460-455. Simpkin and Mar- 
shall. London. 1830. 


Tue literary artist, who thus furnishes 
“The true Plan of a Living Temple,” 
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instead of avowing his name in the title- 
page, presents himself to the public, as 
the author of several works which he had 
previously published. To this mode of 
proceeding, a considerable portion of va- 
nity seems to attach itself. The writer 
indirectly intimates, that he has already 
none | himself celebrated by the pro- 
ductions of his pen, and that his readers 
need only to be informed that the same 
master-spirit has been again at work, to 
follow him through his more recent lucu- 
brations. We would not attempt to insi- 
nuate, that these feelings are always in 
active operation, but suspicious circum- 
stances rarely fail to sanction jealousy in 
making unfavourable imputations. 

To readers who are acquainted with the 
writings of our non-conformist divines, the 
title of this work will be quite familiar, a 
celebrated treatise bearing a similar name, 
having been published by John Howe, in 
the seventeenth century. From its first 
appearance to the present time, Howe’s 
Living Temple has retained its reputation, 
nor is there any probability that it will 
speedily drop into oblivion. 

Aware of these circumstances, the author 
of the volumes now under review, referring 
to Mr. Howe’s treatise, observes, that in his 
estimation, “the work of Howe did not 
well evolve the true beauty and purest 
spirit of the Apostle’s definition,” and that 
“in fact it is a great system of theoretical 
as well as of practical theology.” This 
may be considered as an apology for his 
adoption of the title, and as furnishing a 
basis for the following observations :— 

** Every person must have observed, that in the 
minds of the generality of serious men, there 
exists at present an apparently irreconcileable 
struggle between the interest which they feel 
that they must take in the business of this life, 
and that entire devotion which they believe them- 


selves bound to pay to the things of that world 
which is unseen and eternal.” 


To accommodate these discordances, the 
author goes on to remark, that 


“The great Author of Christianity spoke less 
frequently of lifting the affections of men from 
earth to heaven, than of bringing down the king- 
dom. of heaven upon earth, and thatin one word, 
—both the true spirit of Christianity, and the 
soundest conclusions of natural reason, inculcate 
the belief, that the best preparation which any 
man can make for the honours of the future world, 
is a religious discharge ‘of the duties prescri 
to him by his station as aninhabitant of this 
earth, and that his true business is, not to insu- 
date himself from earthly concerns, amidst 
thoughts and feelings that are related only to 
things spiritual ,and eternal, but rather to bring 
the glorious intimation of a world beyond this, 
to bear, by means of the pure and animating feel- 
ings which it awakens, upon the duties and pur- 
suits, even the most apparently minute and 
insignificant, that are at present assigned him.” 


In the following paragraph we are 


informed, that the design of this trea- 
tise Is, 

“To teach religious men, that the serious 
thoughts which have been awakened in their 
minds, can only be really gratified, and are only 
directed towards their proper objects, when they 
are employed, not to lift the imaginations of those 
who cherish them, intd a state of listless abstrac- 
tion, or of enthusiastic rapture, but rather, when 
they are so happily managed as to lead the as- 
pirant after heaven, to look with a warmer, a 
nobler, and a more religious interest on every 
thing on earth,—to be thankful that God has 
thus enabled him, by the due management of a 
definite trust in time, to prepare himself for a 
greater trust, when the kingdom of God shall be 
more fully disclosed, and to believe that it is 
simply by the manner in which he conducts 
himself amidst present interests, that bis future 
station in the universe shall be determined.”— 
Preface ix—xiii, 


It will be obvious, from the passages 
already cited from the preface, that these 
volumes, notwithstanding their title, are 
more ethical than religious, and that while 
they inculcate some of the morals of the 
gospel, they overlook its leading doctrines, 
find no sacrifice for sin, and rather recom- 
mend a justification by works, than by 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. To the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, in awakening 
the sinner, and regenerating his nature, the 
author ap to be an entire stranger; 
and after perusing his volumes, the reader 
is ready to exclaim— They have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they 
have laid him.” 


Review.— The Cabinet Cyclopedia. By 
Dr. Lardner and others. Geography. 
The Cities and Principal Towns of 
the World. Vol. I. 12mo. pp. 326. 
Longman. London. 1830. 


Tats work continues to make its regular 
monthly appearance, and, what is of much 
more apy to support its character 
with credit, and enforce its claim to pa- 
tronage, from justly merited reputation. 
The volume now under review, orna- 
mented with many well-executed en- 
gravings, is the first of three, which will be 
devoted to “the cities and principal towns 
of the world.” In this, our views are con- 
fined to Europe, but the remaining two 
volumes will comprise the other portions 
of the globe. The account given of each 
city and town, though brief, is both useful 
and interesting. Latitude, population, 
antiquities, history, character, incident, 
and peculiarities, the authors always keep 
in view; and asa book of reference, its 
value will be rendered more and more 
apparent, upon every renewed application 
to its peges. The following extracts will 
illustrate and confirm our observations :— 
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“ Origin of the See of Canterbury.—Augustine, 
the Roman missionary, made his arrival known 
to Ethelbert, and requested an audience. ‘The 
king of Kent, though not altogether ignorant of 
the nature of his queen’s religion, nor unfa- 
vourably disposed towards it, was yet afraid of 
that miraculous power which the Romish clergy 
were then believed to possess, and which they 
were not backward at claiming for themselves. 
For this reason he would not receive them within 
the walls of his royal city of Canterbury, nor 
under a roof; but went into the island with his 
nobles, and took his seat to await them in the 
open air; imagining that thus he should be 
secure from the infiuence of their spells or incan- 
tations. They approached in procession, bearing 
a silver crucifix, and a portrait of our Saviour 
upon a banner adorned with gold, and chanting 
the —_ The king welcomed them courte- 
ously, and ordered them to be seated; after 
which Augustine stood up, and, through an in- 
terpreter whom he had Eroaght from France, 
delivered the purport of his mission in a brief but 
well-ordered and impressive discourse. ‘ He was 
come to the king, and to that kingdom, (he said, 
for their eternal good, a messenger of go 
tidings; offering to their acceptance perpetual 
happiness here and hereafter, if they would accept 
his words. The Creator and Redeemer had 
opened the kingdom of heaven to the human race ; 
for God so loved the world, that he had sent into 
it his only Son, as that Son himself testified, to 
become a man among the children of men, and 
suffer death upon the cross in atonement for their 
sins.” ‘To this address, which was protracted to 
some length, the king returned a doubtful but 

racious answer: his conversion shortly after 
ollowed. He gave up his palace to the mis- 
sionaries, and Augustine obtained a bull from the 
pope, to found the see of png ol © From this 
period it was regarded with the highest vene- 
ration ; but in the invasions of the Danes, both 
the church and city suffered the most. grievous 
rain, and no less than eight thousand persons are 
said to have perished at one time in the desolated 
town.—p. 67. Vol. I. 

“* Stirling Castle —It is now only in the pages 
of the historian that the glory of Stirling castle 
endures. Its royal apartments and superb 
chapels are converted into barrack-rooms: and 
the battery, with the few guns by which it is 
peceeret ly is a mockery of the original defences 
of this once famous stronghold of the Scots. 
Many memorable transactions have taken place 
within, or in sight of this castle. Twelve great 
battles, it is said, have been fought in its neigh- 
bourhood. The heroic Robert Bruce made it his 
prize, after it had been held ten years by Edward 
of England. It was the favourite residence of 
James I. ; and within its walls the second of that 
name murdered the earl of Douglas. This un- 
fortunate nobleman, who was at the head of a 
league to humble the power of the monarch, was 

rsuaded, after receiving a safe-conduct signed 

y the royal seal, to attend the king’s invitation 
to Stirling. He was no sooner there than James 
commanded him to break up the party he had 
formed against his authority. The appeal, how- 
ever, was without effect; and the king, drawing 
his dagger and exclaiming, “If you will not dis- 
solve the confederacy, this shall,” buried it in his 
heart. The vassals of Douglas immediately as- 
sembled to revenge the death of their lord ; and 
proceeding to Stirling, dragging the safe promise 
of James at a horse’s tail, they burned the town, 
and were preparing to besiege the castle, when 
the alarmed monarch found it necessary to enter 
into an accommodation.—p. 124. Vol. I, 

“ Frog Market at Brussels—There is in 
Brussels a market for frogs, which are brought 
alive in pails and cans, and prepared for dressing 
on the spot. The Lind limbs, which are the only 
aap nsed, are ent from the body with scissors, 

y the women who bring the animals for sale.— 
p. 157. Vol. 1. 

“ Evil consequences of Amsterdam being built 
on Piles.—In consequence of the badness of the 
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foundation, the whole city is built on piles driven 


endways into the mud; a circumstance which - 


occasioned the witty remark of Erasmus, on 
visiting it, “that he was in atown where the 
imbabitants lived, like rooks, on the tops of trees.” 
This circumstance also occasioned the restriction 
of coaches to men of consequence and physicians, 
who paid a tax for the privilege of using them; 
the magistrates conceiving that the rolling of the 
wheels produced a dangerous concussion of the 
piles. Goods are conveyed through the town on 
sledges ; and the common conveyance for those 
who do not wish to walk isa kind of sley or 
traineau, consisting of the body of a carriage 
fixed on a hurdle, drawn bya single horse, and 
guided by the driver, who walks by its side.— 
p- 170. Vol. I. 

“ Prison Discipline at Amsterdam,—The priu- 
cipal prison is the house of correction, called also 
the rasp-house, because the chief employment of 
its inmates is the cutting and rasping of Brazil 
wood. In this place of confinement no one is 
suffered to be idle; and thus the government is 
indemnified for much of the expenditure incurred, 
and the prisoners, on their part, are frequently 
reclaimed, by its wholesome and rigid discipline, 
from the dissolute and vicious habits which led 
them to become its inmates. In the yard of the 
prison is one cell, and one only, for the treatment 
of the incorrigibly idle. A stream of water con- 
stantly flows into it, which can only be discharged 
through a ey setup within. The only means, 
therefore, by which the inmate can avoid being 
overwhelmed by the ingress of the water, is by 
working incessantly at the pamp: if he persists 
in his idleness, he is inevitably drowned. It is 
said that it is now never used.—p. 172, Vol. I. 


Review.—The Family Library. Dra- 
matic Series. No. L Massinger. Vol. 
I. i6mo, pp. 393. Murray. London. 
1830. 


Mr. Murray has conferred an invaluable 
service on the many by the publication of 
his “ Family Library ;” and we hail with 
much pleasure the commencement of the 
Dramatic Series, the first volume of which 
now lies before us. 

Prejudices, but too well founded, exist 
against the drama, among the most respect- 
able and reflective part of the community ; 
and so long as the stage continues to exhibit 
a gross mixture of buffoonery, open licenti- 
ousness, and double entendre, there will be 
little prospect of its occupying a very high 
place in public estimation. The idiot, it is 
true, will find subjects for laughter, and the 
man of pleasure will enjoy with peculiar 
zest the scenic performances of the day ; 
but he who admires the legitimate drama, 
and who can compreherd “the purpose of 
playing, whose end, both ‘at the first and 
now, was and is to hold, as ’twere, the 
mirror up to nature,” will most frequently 
retire from the theatre with disappointment 
and disgust. 

As a lofty and comprehensive department 
of poetry, the drama may, however, be 
viewed without any reference to actual 
representation ; yet those things which of- 
fend the judicious on the stage, cannot be 
less exceptionable, or Jess injurious to the 
2T 
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mind, when brought into the closet, or in- 
troduced to the boudoir. If the truth of 
this remark be admitted,—and it will not 
be denied —insuperable objections must arise 
to the reading of many plays, which possess 
much intrinsic worth, and, in some parts, 
offer very strong motives to perseverance 
in moral virtue. In confirmation of this 
opinion, we quote from the ably written ad- 
vertisement prefixed to the present volume 
of the Family Library, the following 


passage. 


“ The neglect of these authors, (the Old English 
Dramatists) in an age so favourable to works of 
imagination as the present, can only be ascribed to 
that occasional coarseness of language which in- 
termixes with and pollutes the beauty of their 
most exquisite scenes. For what may be termed 
the licentiousness of the stage, for immorality of 
for that offence which was transplanted 
rom France to England with the Court of Charles 
the Second, our old dramatists do not require the 
aid of any apologist. They are innocent of at- 
tempting to confound the notions of right and 
wrong, or of seeking to influence the bad passions 
of our nature against the first great principles of 
morals. ‘These were the corruptions of a later 
and more vicious age. With the earlier play- 
writers, the bent ofthe story and the interest of 
the spectator are always directed to the side of 
virtue; but the objection against them is, that 
though they armed themselves inher cause, they 
were too little scrupulous what kind of weapon they 
employed, The worst things are always called by 
the worst names! Nothing is sacriticed to delicacy. 
The grossest subjects are treated, whenever they 
happen to occur—and no care is taken to avoid 
them—in the grossest terms. Vice loses none of her 
enormity by any diminution of her coarseness. If 
the wicked are introduced, they are painted with 
a perfect truth of nature; they are represented as 
loathsome in language as they are detestable in 
conduct; and are rendered as offensive to the 
reader of cultivated taste and virtuous habits as 
they would be in the actual intercourse of life. 
However well it may have suited the less pulished 
age of Elizabeth and James, thus to inculcate 
purity by exhibiting all the corruptions of the de- 
praved, and to fortify the moral principle by por- 
traying wickedness, with allits hateful accompani- 
ments, as an object of disgust as well as of abhor- 
rence and contempt, such strong pictures are no 
longer tolerable at the present day, and the recur- 
rence of them militates against that general circu- 
lation and approval which is otherwise due to the 
great merit of the works in which they occur.” 


We do not entirely concur with the 
writer of this advertisement. The Old 
Dramatists are not so guiltless of confound- 
ing the principles of right and wrong as he 
supposes. Much obscenity frequently tar- 
nishes the brightest portraitures they have 
drawn; and licentiousness is too often ad- 
mitted under the specious veil of venial 
levity. If called upon to adduce instances, 
we name,—Hamlet’s observations to Ophe- 
lia, and the conversation between the 
French princess and her confidante, both of 
which are from Shakspeare. 

The conductors of the Family Library 
have, however, pointed out the radical evil 
in dramatic literature, and prepared an ef- 
ficient remedy to counteract its effects, The 


roductions, included in this class of writing 

ave undergone a scrupulous examination 
at their hands ; and what they contain of real 
worth and utility is presented under features 
that will recommend these neglected works 
to popular favour, without involving any 
compromise of moral principle. 

The Elizabethan era was distinguished by 
a splendid galaxy of dramatic authors, in- 
cluding Shakspeare, Jonson, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Shirley, and Massinger. These ta- 
lented writers brought both tragedy and 
comedy to a state of high perfection,—and 
the compositions of Shakspeare, especially, 
threw round the stage a splendour that has 
only brightened in the lapse of time. 

Few materials for a life of Massinger can 
be found, yet from the scattered and imper- 
fect data that could be obtained, the Editor 
of the Family Library has woven a biogra- 
phy of no common interest. 

ilip Massinger was, it would appear, 
born at Salisbury in the year 1584. He 
was the son of Arthur Massinger a gen- 
tleman in the service of Henry, the second 
Earl of Pembroke.” All, however, which 
we need notice in this place is, that, at the 
age of two-and-twenty, he was driven, partly 
by his necessities, and partly by the bent of 
his inclination, to commence dramatic au- 
thor, for which purpose he came up to 
London. His productions were very nu- 
merous; but some of them have been 
destroyed, and others are in toto too gross 
to be brought to light in the nineteenth 
century. 

The “ Dramatic Series” commences with 
“The Virgin Martyr,” of Massinger ; this 
tragedy, includes two distinct plots, one 
(this submitted to the reader) eminently 
beautiful, and the other disgustingly offen- 
sive. Ifspace would permit, we should 
make copious extracts from the piece as it 
stands in the present work, to show the 
style of our author both with respect to the 
mechanism of his dramas and the structure 
of his language : we must, however, quote 
sparingly, and rest content with recom- 
mending to the reader the classic remains 
of an author comparatively little known. 

The scene of the tragedy is laid in Czsa- 
rea, in the time of the emperors Dioclesian 
and Maximinus, by whose orders a fiery 
persecution was directed against the Chris- 
tians. Dorothea, the heroine of the piece, 
beloved by Antoninus son of Sapritius, go- 
vernor of Cesarea, is brought under sen- 
tence of death for her attachment to 
Christianity. Her lover accompanies her 
to the scaffold, and, after witnessing her 
execution, expires suddenly at the side of 
his beloved mistress. 
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Angelo and Harpax are spirits, clothed 
in human shape; the former a ministring 
angel attendant on Dorothea, and the latter 
a servant of Satan, employed to stir up 
hatred against the Christians in the mind of 
Theophilus. 


Act IVth. Scene 2d—The Place of 


Execution. A Scaffold, Block, &c. 
—Enter Anrontnus, supported by 
Macrinvus, and Servants. 


Anton, “Is this the place, where virtue is to 
suffer, 
And tg beauty, leaving this base earth, 
To make a glad return from whence it came? 
is it, Macrinus ? 
Mac. By this preparation 
You well may rest assured that Dorothea 
This hour is to die here. 
Anton. Then with her dies 
The abstract of all sweetness that’s in woman ! 
Set me down, friend, that, ere the iron hand 
Of death close up mine eyes, they may at once 
Take my last leave both of this light and her: 
For, she being gone, the glorious sun himself— 
To me's Cimmerian darkness, 
Mac. Strange Affection! 
Cupid once-more hath changed his shafts with 


Death 

And kills, instead of giving life. 

Anton. Nay, weep not; 
Though tears of friendship be a sovereign balm, 
On me they're cast away. It is decreed 
‘That I must die with her ; our clue of life 
Was spun together. 

Mac. Yet, sir, tis my wonder, 
That you, who, hearing only what she suffers, 
Partake of all her tortures, yet will be 
To add to your calamity, an eye-witness 
Of her last tragic scene, which must pierce deeper, 
And make the wound more desperate. 

Anton, Oh, Macrinus! 
*T would linger out my torments else, not kill me, 
Which is the end I aim at: being to die too, 
What instrument more glorious can I wish for, 
Than what is made sharp by my constant love 
And true affection ? It may be, the duty 
And loyal service, with which | pursued her, 
And seal’d it with my death, will be remembered 
Among her blessed actions ; and what honour 
Can I desire beyond it ? 


Enter a Guard bringing in Dorotuea a 
Headsman, before her ; followed by 
Sapritivs, and Harpax. 


See, she comes ; 
How sweet her innocence appears! more like 
To heaven itself, than any ‘sacrifice 
‘That can be offered to it: By my hopes 
Of joys hereafter, the sight makes me doubtful 
In my belief; nor canI think our gods 
Are good, or to be served, that take delight 
In offerings of this kind: that to maintain 
Their power, deface the masterpiece of nature, 
Which they themselves come short of. She ascends, 
And every step raises her nearer heaven. 
Sap. You are to blame 
To let him come abroad. 
Mac. It was his will; 
And we were left to serve him, not command him. 
Anton. Good sir, be not offended ; nor deny, 
My last of pleasures in this happy object, 
That I shall e’er be blest with. 
Theoph. Now, proud contemner 
Of us, and of our gods, tremble to think, 
It is not in the power thou serv'st to save thee. 
Not all the riches of the sea, increased 
Al violent shipwrecks, nor the unsearch'd mines, 
exchequer,) shall redeem 
thee: 


And, therefore, having first with horror weighed 
What *tis to die, and to die young ; to part with 
All pleasures and delights; lastly,to go F 
Where all antipathies to comfort dwell, 


Furies behind, about thee, and before thee; 


And, to add to affliction, the remembrance 
Of the Elysian joys thou might’st have tasted, 
Hadst thou not turn’d apostata to those gods 
That so reward their servants ; let despair 
Prevent the hangman’s sword, and on this scaffold 
Make thy first entrance into hell. , 
Anton, She smiles, 
Unmov'd by Mars! as if she were assured 
Death, looking on her constancy, would forget 
The use of his inevitable hand. 
Theoph. Derided too! despatch, I say. 
Dor. Thou fool! 
That gloriest in having power to ravish 
A trifle from me I am weary of, 
What is this life to me? not worth a thought ; 
Or, if it be esteemed, ‘tis that I lose it 
To win a better: even thy malice serves 
To me but as a ladder to mount up 
To such a height of happiness, where I shall 
Look down with scorn on thee, and on the wonld ; 
Where, circled with true pleasures, placed above 
The reach of death or time, *twill be my glory . 
To think at what an easy price I bought it. 
There's a perpetual spring, perpetual youth: 
No joint-benumbing cold, or scorching heat, 
Famine, nor age, have avy being there. 
Forget, for shame, your Tempe; bury in 
Oblivion your feign’d Hesperian orchards :— 
The golden fruit kept by the watchfal dragon, , 
Which did require a Hercules to get it, 
Compared with what grows in all plenty there, 
Deserves not to be named. The power I serve 
Laughs at your happy Araby, or the 
Elysian shades; for he hath made his bowers 
Better in deed, than you can fancy yours. 
Anton. O, take me thither with you! 
Dor. Trace my steps, 
And be assured you shall. 
Sap. With my own hands 
Ill rather stop that little breath is left thee, 
And rob thy killing fever. 
Theoph. By no means; 
Let him go with her: do, sedne’d young man, 
And wait upon thy saint in death ; do, do: 
And, when you come to that imagin’d place, 
That place of all wee pm | you, observe me, 
And meet those cursed things I once called dang.:- 
ters, 
Whom I have sent as harbingers before you; 
If there be any truth in your religion, 
In thankfulness to one, that with care hasten 
Your journey thither, pray you send me some 
Small pittance of that curions fruit you boast of. 
Anton. Grant that 1 may go with her, and I will. 
Sap. Wilt thou in thy last minute damn thyself ? 
T heoph. The gates to hell are open. . 
Dor. Know, thou tyrant, 
Thou agent for the devil, thy great master, 
Though thou art most unworthy to taste of it, 
I can, and will. p. 81 


At this moment Angelo enters, when 
Harpax retreats confused, and can no more 
be brought into his presence. The heads- 
man soon after performs his murderous 
office, and the soul of the “ Virgin Martyr” 
enters into its rest, accompanied by the 
spirit of her lover, who falls lifeless at the 
completion of her sentence. 

Angelo is deputed to bear a taste of the 
true heavenly food to Theophilus, accord- 
ing to Dorothea’s promise. The heart of 
this destroyer is in consequence converted ; 
and he subsequently glories in, and suffers, 
the extreme pains of martyrdom. The tra- 
gedy eunchides with his death. 
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Such of our readers as are little ac- 
quainted with the works of Massinger, will 
be able to form some idea, from the long 
extract we have given, of his merits asa 
dramatic writer, They will notice no 
small portion of Shakspearian fire, and 
negligence, in his compositions, mingled 
with occasional quaintness of expression, 
and extravagance of figure. His writings 
certainly deserve a niche in the archives 
of fame ; and, as presented in the “ Family 
Library,” they supply an important de- 
sideratum in the literature of the pre- 
sent day. 


Review.— Poisoning with Arsenic. Si- 
multaneous poisoning of Six Persons.— 
Taste of Arsenic.—The Test of Rede- 
cation may supply Evidence, when the 
quantity of Metal sublimed is less than 
a 250th part of a grain, and is too mi- 
nute to form a characteristic crust. By 
Robert Christison, M.D. Edin. Med. 
& Surg. Journal, c. 11. Jan. 1830. 


Tue paper which we select for review, 
upon this occasion, is one of very great 
moment, whether we regard the circum- 
stances under which the poison was taken, 
or that minuteness and precision of che- 
mical inquiry, which so successfully in- 
vestigated and verified the nature of the 
poisonous ingredient, and ultimately led 
to a thorough knowledge of the whole of 
he process. 

It appears, that on the ist of November 
last, a baronet in Roxburghshire, together 
with his family, and several visitors, 
amounting to six persons, sat down to 
dinner; and were all, during the repast, 
or immediately after, seized with severe 
symptoms—sickness, vomiting, and pains 
in the bowels, and, in one instance, diar- 
thea. The continuance and severity of the 
symptoms, together with the circumstance 
of the whole six persons being similarly 
attacked, left no doubt that they were caused 
by the presence of some poisonous sub- 
stance in one or other of the articles used 
at dinner, and of which all had partaken. 
In order to discover what the poison was, 
and to clear up the mystery of its intro- 
duction, a proportion of the various arti- 
cles used were sent to Dr. Christison, for 
chemical examination. At first it was 
supposed, that the only thing at table, of 
which all had partaken, was some soup, 
but, on examination, there was no indica- 
tion of the presence of any metallic poison, 
the only class of which, from the symptoms, 
there could be any suspicion. 

The next article examined was the 


vomited matter, of which two quarts were 
sent, taken from a pail containing about 
four gallons—the matter vomited by four 
of the party. We shall give the result in 
Dr. Christison’s own words. 


** A small portion of this, when filtered, gave no 
indication dom of the above metallic poisons,* 
on being treated with sulphuretted hydrogen. 
But when the whole filtered fluid was evaporated 
to the volume of two ounces,} sulphuretted hydro- 
gen produced a dirty yellowish cloudiness, which, 
after ebullition, and subsequent rest for twelve 
hours, gave place to a scanty, Naples yellow, flaky 
precipitate. This precipitate waa separated and 
washed, by the process of subsidence and affusion, 
repeatedly performed, and was then dried in a 
watch-glass. The product, which was very small 
in quantity, and, of course, contained a large pro- 
portion of animal matter, was then subjected tu the 
process of reduction, in one of the sinall tubes re- 
commended by Berzelius, By close and cautious 
management of the heat, a scanty sublimate was 
procured, forming a dark filmy cloud, on a small 
part of the narrowest portion of the tube. ‘This 
sublimate was entirely destitute of brilliancy on 
the outside, or of crystalline appearance on the 
interior ; and, consequently, without the subse- 
uent test of oxidation, suggested lately by Dr. 
‘Turner, no conclusion whatever could be deduced 
fromit. But,on removing the portion of the tube 
containing the plug. and then sabjecting the film 
to repeated sublimation, a ring of fine sparklin, 
white crystals was formed, on some of -which 
could observe, with acommon magnifier, triangular 
facettes. { could hardly doubt, therefore, that 1 
had procured a minute quantity of oxide of arsenic. 
But as the quantity was so small, that, being in 
the custom of weighing somewhat larger quanti- 
ties, I was sure it did not amount to nearly a 250th 
part of a grain, I resolved to subject it to a farther 


* Arsenic, mercury, copper, antimony, lead, or 
zine, or any of their preparations. | 

+ We know of no work, professedly treating on 
this subject, which recommends the evaporation 
and concentration of suspected fluids, for the pur- 
pose of detecting poisons in very minute Gets; 
and, therefore, it is possible that the idea and 
application may be original with Dr. Christison ; 
but certainly he is not the first to have suggested 
this improvement in toxicological analysis. In 
Vol. I. No. 6. New Series of the Medical and 
Physical Journal, for December, 1826, and which 
we have now before us, we observe, among the 
“Original Papers,” one by Dr. Venables, entitled, 
“On the Detection of Poisons,” from which we 
make the following extract, “It may now be in- 

uired, after having applied our reagents, and 
finding no traces, are we to conclude that arsenic 
does not exist in the suspected fluid? This ques- 
tion may be fairly replied to, in the negative. I 
diluted a solution of arsenic, till the addition of the 
most delicate reagents afforded no sensible indica- 
tion of its presence. But, upon distilling the mix- 
ture, when the fluid became concentrated, the 
action of the test became sensible. Hence, in all 
suspicious cases, it would be well to concentrate 
the suspected fluid, by distillation or evaporation. 

“It will frequently happen, that, when a fluid 
has been evaporated nearly to dryness, by con- 
—- the heat, if the process have been perform- 
ed by distillation, or applying a sufficient tempera- 
ture, if otherwise—that arsenic will sublime, and 
may thus be collected and treated by the usual re- 
agents.” —p. 513. 

These we consider as very important directions, 
and, indeed, highly deserving attention. Concen- 
tration should always be practised in suspicious 
cases, where the usual tests afford not the charac. 
teristic reagencies. ‘The paper in Med. and Phys, 
Journal contains some useful hints, and we re- 
commend its perusal; for, though there may be 
some chaff, we are satisfied that the grain will 
amply repay the trouble of winnowing. 
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test. With this view, two drops of water were 
introduced into the tube, and boiled on the crystals. 
‘These were soon dissolved, and in the solution, the 
ammoniacal nitrate of silver caused as characteris- 
tic a lemon-vellow precipitate, as it could produce 
in any arsenical solution.”—p. 68-69, 

The obvious conclusion, from the above 
facts, was, that arsenic existed in the matter 
ejected by vomiting. However, Dr. C., 
with that precaution which should ever 
characterise the medical jurist, hesitated to 
come to such a conclusion, lest the small 
trace of arsenic discovered might have 
been owing to an accidental contamination 
arising from an arsenical foulness adhering 
to the vessels—precipitating jars, glass fun- 
nels, and evaporating basins, &c.—in which 
the analysis was conducted. However, 
this difficulty was removed by the subse- 
quent proceedings, as detailed by Dr. C. 
He observes— 

“Tt was afterwards remembered by the party, 
that they had all partaken of certain bottles of 
wine, the remains of threeof which were there- 
fore sent to me. 

**Ina bottle of Teneriffe, and in another of alight 
French white wiue, sulpburetted hydrogen gas 
caused no change whatever, and both of them were 
free of foreign taste. But, in the remains of a 
bottle of Champagne, which also was free of any 
taste, except that of vinous sweetness, the same 
test caused a copious sulphur yellow precipitate, 
The arsenical nature of this precipitate was proved 
by the process of reduction. Two ounces of the 
wine gave one grain and 4 quarter of sulphuret of 
arsenic, corresponding to one grain of oxide of 
arsenic.* 

“On subsequent inquiry, it appeared that the 
bottle of Champagne was brought from the cellar 
before dinner, by the baronet himself, who undid 
the wine during dinner, immediately before the 
wine was used. This circumstance shewed that 
the wine had been poisoned before the bottle was 
corked by the wine-merchant.”—p, 69, 


We acknowledge that the above paper is 
one of great merit, and one of no small 
degree of interest ; and, indeed, if any thing 
were wanting to stamp the zeal and industry 
of the learned professor, it is one that would 
go far to do this. Yet, though we willing- 
ly acknowledge the value and importance 
of this paper, we cannot but regret, that the 
inquiry has not been carried a step farther, 
from which the most important results, in a 
public sense, are to be anticipated. The 
history terminates, after having shewn that 
the Champagne was.the wine in which the 
arsenic existed, and that the poisoning took 
place before the wine was corked. 

Now, the questions of greatest moment 
to the public are-—was the poisoning of the 
wine the result of accident, of design, or of 
fraud? Much might be done towards 
solving these questions. The presence of 
arsenic in this bottle might have been a 


* Allowing twelve ounces to be the average 
capacity of a bottle, there must have been six 
grains of arsenie in solution in the bottle. 


“introduced. 


mere accidental occurrence, arising from 
inattention, and not seeing that the bottle 
was thoroughly clean when the wine was 
us the wine might have 
been incautiously put into a bottle contain- 
ing a solution of, or arsenic in substance. 
If this were found to be the only bottle 
containing it, such would be a legitimate 
conclusion. If the effect of a criminal 
design, this would be a fair presumption, 
if, out of a certain number taken promis- 
cuously, some were found to contain arsenic, 
while others were found to be free from 
any such contamination. If a fraudulent 
adulteration were the object, the contami- 
nation would be found to pervade every 
bottle of the sample. 

Weare not aware of any object to be 
obtained by introducing arsenic into wine 
of any kind, much less Champagne; but, 
still, fraudulent adulterations are often prac- 
tised without the object being obvious at 
first. Arsenic may, for aught we know, 
correct some flavour, taste, or other ob- 
noxious quality, and we are all well satis- 
fied, that many unprincipled dealers are 
not always over-scrupulous as to the means 
to which they resort, to render their goods 
more palatable, or more marketable. No 
man now will feel secure, as to the conse- 
quences, if he indulge in Champagne ; every 
glass may be the passport fora grain, or 
so, of arsenic to his stomach ; and, on every 
occasion of indulgence, he incurs the fear, 
at least, if not the risk, of its proving his 
last. 

The suggestions of a further, and more 
extended examination of the impurity of this 
wine, involve, in our opinion, o er of the 
highest public moment, and, if they have 
not already occurred to Dr. Christison, we 
trust he will turn his future attention to the 
subject, and that he will not leave a work of 
such importance, which he has begun so 
well, and so creditably, in its present un- 
finished state. 


Review.—The Drama of Nature. A 
Poem in three Books. Joseph Mit. 
chell Burton. 12mo. p. 187. Fisher 
and Co. London. 1830. 

Tue age in which we live is so overstocked 

with poetry, that unless the cominodity is of 

an excellent quality, it is in great danger of 
being found unmarketable. Many volumes 
which we could mention have dropped still- 
born from the press; and several others, 
after uttering a feeble cry, have retired si- 
lently into the shades of oblivion, where 
they enjoy undisturbed repose. In this 
beaten path many others are quietly travel- 
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ling, and their authors may at least console 
themselves with this reflection, that no one 
has dared to interrupt them in their journey. 

The neat little volume now open on our 
desk, appears without preface or table of 
contents ; but its title is sufficiently compre- 
hensive to show that the vast arcanum of 
nature is encircled in its wide embrace. 
Afier a short invocation, the author calls 
our attention to his subject in the following 
lines : 

“T sing the birth, the life, and death of Time, 

The morning, noon, and evening of his day, 

From natal hour to final obsequies.” 

_ In the last line the reader will have a 
very formidable ellipsis to supply, but having 
overcome this unharmonious obstacle, he 
will be directed to behold creation rising 
into birth, and led to contemplate the vari- 
ous orders of being to whom God has im- 
parted existence. Having laid this founda- 
tion, Mr. Burton conducts us through the 
varied orders of nature, both animate and 
inanimate, sometimes recreating the mental 
vision with poetical landscapes, and, at 
others, calling us to mount among suns and 
stars, to traverse with him the regions of the 
universe, and contemplate, either in its 
distinct departments, or in one comprehen- 
sive survey, the astonishing machinery of 
creation in all its complicated simplicity. 
With materials so numerous and diversified, 
he need never be at a loss for a subject ; and 
= we find in many places recurrences to 

e same ideas, in language that, with a little 
care, would have admitted of a much 
greater variety. 

Of the dignity and character of the human 
soul, the following lines are strongly ex- 
pressive : 

“ Look in the soul, more vast than universe, 

That hangs upon the breath of all-wise God, 

As mighty as the space that closes round, 

And wraps creation in its ambient air, 

Undying as the orb that ever shines 

In the piazza where bright angels walk. 

- Immortal as yon high celestial dome, 
* Or starry base of structure piled with suns, 

Founded upon the golden floor of heaven— 

She laughs at death, and non-existence dark, 

« The abyss of chaos and the murky void 

Where black annihilation sleeps in nought. 

She smiles upon creation’s winding sheet, 

Shall read its epitaph upon the skies, 

And hear its knell doll on eternity.”—p. 101. 

To the preceding paragraph we readily 
allow a deserving meed of energy, and 
award a due proportion of praise; but, 
unfortunately, the two first lines are disfi- 


gured by the strange ellipsis which they con- 
tain, and the use of the word doll in the 
last line, merits an explanation which we 
are unable to supply. 

The character and condition of the Atheist 
in a future state, are vigorously delineated 
in the following passage, which would have 


been still more pleasing, had it ap- 

peared to be laboured : 

“Who - or this truth, who, but that wretched 

sou 

That folds herself within the hideous claws 

Of that hell hydra, Atheist called on earth ? 

Yet such there was, ere this millennial reign 

Threw climes of blessedness upon our world. 

Once he was seen, the vomit and the slime, 

The scum which demons licked and wallowed in. 

Spit from the great archfiend’s empoisoned tongue, 

Besmeared his spirit, and the horrid sight 

Had sickened angels, and the heavens grew pale. 

Worthless offscouring, refuse of mankind, 

Fuel that feeds the su|phurous forge of hell. 

Even devils shuddered when he entered in 

The burning portals of their howling caves. 

Full well they knew a God of vengeance reigns, 

— they shrieking, down the smoking 

skies 

Fell down ingulfed in the black tempest’s lake, 

Which hurricanes of wrath lash into hills. 

They think him still more heinous than themselves 

More blackly wicked, more detestable 

Than vipers creeping on the rocks of hell. 

They think unworthy of their dark abode 

‘The monster who denies the existing God.”— p. 102. 
The word down which occurs in two suc- 

cessive lines in the preceding extract, be- 

trays great carelessness in the author. 

“Down the smoking skies fell down in- 

guifed,” every one must allow to be 

capable of considerable improvement. A 

similar repetition of the word now occurs 

in the two first lines of the poem. “ As- 

sist me now, ye choirs in heaven above, 

while now on earth I strike the golden 


” 
Rie have neither time nor room to follow 
the author through the varied scenery of his 
volume. From the third book, on the 
events connected with unfulfilled prophecy 
several favourable extracts might be taken, 
but we must desist. It is a work which 
contains a respectable share of native vigour 
and laborious energy, but many passages 
demand emendation. The pointing is some- 
times bad, the ellipsis is occasionally very 
disagreeable, and several terms may be 
exchanged for others with great advantage. 
It seems to have been prematurely pub- 
lished, and precipitancy*sometimes proves 
fatal to an author's reputation. 


Review.—The Sacred Harp. 32mo. 
pp. 250. Leckie. Dublin. 1830. 


Tuts little volume can hardly fail to attract 
the eye, by the simply elegant manner in 
which it it is put out of hand. It contains 
a number of valuable extracts from the works 
of our most celebrated poets, both alive and 
dead ; but all the selections are of a religi- 
ous or strictly moral nature. Scarcely any 
of the pieces are presented as original, but 
many of them have been already trans- 
planted from their native beds, to adorn 
similar publications. 
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MEMOIR OF HIS LATE MAJESTY GEORGE IV. 
(With a Portrait.) 


Tur melancholy event for some time pain- 
fully anticipated, has at length taken place. 
His Most Gracious Majesty George the 
Fourth, submitting to the stroke of death, 
has just resigned his earthly diadem, leav- 
ing a national family to express their lamen- 
tations in sighs of unavailing sorrow, and to 
seek relief in tears. 

Not many years have elapsed since the 
same loyal people were called on to mourn 
the departure of His late Majesty’s vene- 
rable and august father; and another 
gloomy opportunity is now afforded them 
to reflect, that death knows no distinction 
between the palace and the cottage, and that 
the monarch and the peasant are alike ex- 

to his resistless shafts. 

His late Majesty George IV. was born 
on the twelfth of August 1762, and imme- 
diately created Prince of Wales. His 
early education was domestic, conducted 
under the immediate inspection of his 
Royal Parents. The Earl of Holdernesse 
was his first tutor, and his classical studies 
—_ superintended by the Rev. Dr. Mark- 

am. 

After a short season, during which Lord 
Bruce filled the important station of instruc- 
tor to the heir.apparent, the Duke of Mon- 
tague was nominated to the arduous office, 
but at the icular request of his Majesty 
George III. the preceptorship was under- 
taken by Dr. Hurd. 

On coming of age, the annual allowance 
for the establishment of His Royal Highness 
was fifty thousand pounds, with sixty thou- 
sand for outfit. 

In the year 1788 the suspension of the 
Royal functions induced some of His Royal 
Highnesses, confidential advisers, to urge 
his right to assume the reins of govern- 
men. This ill-advised measure, for some 
time created an unpleasant alarm, but his 
Majesty recovering, tranquillity was imme- 
diately restored. 

In 1795 the marriage of His Royal 
Highness with Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, 
second daughter of the Duke of Brunswick, 
was celebrated in the Chapel Royal at St. 
James’s, and on the year following the 
Princess Charlotte was born. But the cir- 
cumstances connected with this unhappy 
union, have been too frequently before the 
public, to require any repetition in this 
place. 

In 1810 His ce Highness was ap- 
pointed Regent, under certain restrictions, 
which were not removed until the year 
1812. 


During a period of twenty-five years, 
Great Britain had been involved an 
eventful war, but peace at length revisiting 
the hostile nations, a general rejoicing was 
the result. Scarcely had this subsided, 
before England had to mourn in sackcloth, 
the death of the much-lamented Princess 
Charlotte ; who, in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1817, after giving birth to a still-born 
son, accompanied him to the house ap- 
pointed for all living. This awful cala- 
mity was speedily followed by others in 
rapid succession. The venerable Queen 
Charlotte, the Duke of Kent, in the meri- 
dian of life, and the aged monarch, at the 
extreme verge of mortality, were all con- 
veyed to the sepulchre in the short — 
of two years. In January 1827, death 
again knocked at the palace of royalty, 
and summoned the Duke of York to a 
world of spirits ; and now the nation has 
to mourn, in the departure of a beloved 
King, the eldest branch of this illustrious 
family. 

On the demise of George III. in Janu- 
ary, 1820, his late Majesty George IV. 
succeeded to the throne; but his coro- 
nation did not take place until July, 1821. 
This event was celebrated with the utmost 
splendour; but, alas! so short has been 
the time between his royal pomp and 
funeral obsequies, that the circumstances 
attendant on his earthly grandeur, need 
only to be mentioned to be recollected. 

On that memorable occasion his Majesty 
wore a black velvet hat, with a large plume 
of white feathers flowing out of the top, from 
the centre of which ap a heron’s 
feather. His hair was dressed in several 
curls. His garment was white and silver, 
with silk stockings, and white shoes with 
tassels. In these coronation robes he is 
now represented in the it which ac- 
companies this article. Over these robes 
he wore a large mantle of crimson velvet, 
covered with stars of gold, and the train was 
supported by six pages. 

we turn from this earthly 
apotheosis, to a scene more solemn, and 
more deeply interesting. 

During the period which ela from 
his late Majesty’s accession to the throne, 
until the moment of his death, the nation 
has enjoyed uninterrupted repose; it has 
neither been disturbed by foreign hostilities, 
nor harassed by civil commotions. The 
Catholic relief bill will render his reign 
memorable in the eyes of posterity; and 
the repeal of the corporation and test act 
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will immortalize his name with all the 
friends of* civil and religious liberty. 
Among the labouring classes of society, 
distress, arising from the want of employ- 
ment, which has been felt with peculiar 
severity, is perhaps the greatest calamity 
with which the nation has been afflicted 
during his auspicious reign. 

With a constitution naturally vigorous, 
although his late Majesty, on ascending 
the throne, had passed the meridian of life, 
hopes were entertained that it might be 
protracted to an extent corresponding with 
that of his august parent. Many circum- 
stances, however, soon indicated, that such 
an event was rather to be desired than 
expected. Of late years his health was 
frequently thought to be precarious, and 
cases have occurred in which his life has 
appeared in imminent danger. Returning 
strength, however, repeatedly defeating the 
apprehensions of solicitude, his occasional 
attacks after some time created only a tran- 
sient alarm. 

It is stated on good authority, that his 
Majesty’s medical advisers were probably 
aware of the disorder which has proved 
fatal, so early as January last, their 
treatment of the royal patient confirms the 
supposition. The filiowing particulars 
respecting the progress, ascendency, and 
final triumph of the disease over all 
human efforts, are condensed from ex- 
tended statements published in the Globe, 
Weekly Dispatch, Atlas, and Times 
newspapers. 

In the beginning of March, it was stated 
that His Majesty took exercise for three 
hours every day in the Great Park, Wind- 
sor, by driving himself in his pony-phaeton 
to inspect the Royal Lodge improvements, 
in which it was his intention to take up 
his abode on the ist of June; but on the 
ist of June he was on his death-bed. 

Towards the end of March His Majesty 
discontinued his exeursions, and it was 
announced that he had caught a slight 
cold, which was probably only a symptom 
of a disease which continues long in the 
constitution, and is sometimes impercep- 
tible even to the most acute physician. 
His Majesty at this time was confined for 


-a short period to his bedchamber; but he 


was soon able again to honour his distin- 
guished visiters with his presence at dinner. 
About this period also he lost one of the 
oldest and most attached of his attendants, 
Sir Edmund Nagle,—a loss which, added 
to the increase of his infirmities, His Ma- 
jes severely felt. 

n the last few days of March the air- 
ings in the park were resumed, and it was 


announced that His Majesty would leave 
the Castle for London on the 21st or 22d 
of April, to reside for five weeks in St 
James’s. 

Sir H. Halford’s visits to the Castle were 
generally noticed ; but as they were not of 
such frequency or haste as to cause any 
suspicion of immediate danger, the public 
forgot that there are some maladies which, 
though slow in their operation, are far more 
dangerous than the most acute diseases. 
In well-informed quarters the nature of the 
disease had been understood before; though 
a certain delicacy towards His Majesty 
prevented the announcement of it in the 
papers ; but receipts for the cure of asthma 
and dropsy became very numerous in the 
public prints even at an earlier period. 

The first severe attack of His Majesty 
appears to have been a spasmodic affection 
of the bowels, attended with a slight hiccup. 
The proper medicines were administered. 
Preparations were made to hold a levee and 
birth-day court at St. James’s, and His 
Majesty held a Court, April 7, at Windsor. 

On April the 8th, in company with the 
Lord Steward, he rode out in his pony- 
phaeton, with several of his attendants in 
another phaeton. He visited the Home- 
ae and private drives by Frogmore- 
odge, and the improvements at the plan- 
tations to the Royal-lodge. He then 
proceeded to Virginia- water and Bel- 
vedere, and returned to the Castle, where 
he honoured the company with his pre- 
sence at dinner. Lord and Lady Strath- 
aven, and the Bishop of Chichester, 
visited His Majesty, with whom they con- 
tinued to reside for some time, ~ 

On April the 12th, the King, accom- 
panied by the Lord Steward, and Lord 
and Lady Strathaven, and the household, 
attended divine service in the grand 
music room, the Bishop of Chichester 
officiating. 

On Monday, the 12th of April, his Ma- 
jesty again rode out, but in the night His 
Majesty’s illness increased, and Sir Henry 
Halford, according to his usual practice in 
such cases, slept at the Castle. He left in 
the morning, but again returned on Tuesday 
evening. He again went to town on Wed- 
nesday morning, but returned to Windsor, 
and as the King’s illness still increased, he 
sent for Sir Matthew Tierney at an early 
hour on Thursday morning. They imme- 
diately held a consultation, and issued the 
first bulletin, a few minutes before one, on 
Thursday, April the 15th. This bulletin 
was as follows : 

 Windsor-castle, April 15. 
“ We regret to state that the King has 
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had a bilious attack, accompanied by an 
embarrassment in breathing. His Majesty, 
akhough free from fever, is languid and 
weak.” 

This bulletin was addressed partly to the 
King himself, and partly to the public. It 
gave the latter to understand that their so- 
vereign was in danger, while it did not in- 
form His Majesty of what none of his sub- 
jects could have desired him to be informed 
of—that his doom was sealed, and that a 
few months must terminate his career on 
earth. Sir Henry Halford set out from the 
Castle soon after issuing the bulletin, leav- 
ing Sir M. Tierney in attendance, who re- 
mained all night. It had now apparently 
been settled that the physicians should 
relieve each other—an arrangement which 
implied no immediate danger, as one phy- 
sician could ‘not take upon him to issue a 
bulletin. Accordingly no bulletin was is- 
sued on Friday, April 16th; and it was 
merely announced in the Court Circular, 
that the symptoms of His Majesty’s disease 
were rather more favourable. His Majesty 
also passed a more comfortable night than 
he had before been able to do, the nature 
of his disease, which is seldom attended with 
fever, or any thing but debility and unfitness 
for exercise, rendering sleep almost imprac- 
ticable, and in fact dangerous, unless with 
his head in an extremely elevated position. 
Bat flattering hopes were at this time en- 
tained by His Majesty of a return of 
strength; and to indulge these hopes, the 
physicians both left Windsor on Saturday 
by his desire, but Sir H. Halford returned 
in the evening. The treatment of the phy. 
sicians was what is usual on such occasions 
—promoting the liquid evacuations; but 
at the same time avoiding to debilitate too 
much his system, and endeavouring to re- 
store its tone by the various resources which 
their skill supplied. On Sunday night it 
was thought necessary that both physicians 
should remain in attendance on His Majesty, 
principally for the purpose of issuing a 
joint Bulletin on arin morning. This 
second bulletin was as follows : 


“ Windsor Castle, April 19. 

“ His Majesty continues to suffer occa- 
sionally from attacks of embarrassment of 
his breathing.” 

The physicians had contented themselves 
with endeavouring to mitigate symptoms, 
and their treatment produced an apparent 
improvement ; but could not venture 
to make themselves responsible for a total 
concealment of his danger. 

The Duke of Cumberland called that day. 
Both Sir H. Halford and Sir Matthew 

139.—VvoL. x11. 


Tierney returned to town ‘on Monday, but | 


the former was at Windsor again in the 
evening ; and on his return next morning 
he had an interview with the Duke of Wei- 
lington, in which certain explanations were 
given. The Duchess of Gloucester saw His 
Majesty the same day (Tuesday, the 20th), 
by invitation. 

It was now pretty generally understood 
that His Majesty’s complaint was dropsical. 
No physician was in attendance during the 
day. The symptoms were mitigated, and 
the King himself caused, on Thursday 
morning, a bulletin to be issued, signed by 
Sir H. Halford alone, in the following laco- 
nic terms :— 

“ Windsor Castle, April 22: 
“ The King is better.” “H. Hatrorp.” 


His Majesty was able to sign several 
documents that day. On Friday the same 
favourable appearances continued, and the 
Duke of Clarence visited His Majesty. 


The next bulletin was as follows :— 


“ Windsor Castle, April 24.—The King 
has passed two good nights, and continues 
better. ” “ H. Hatrorp.” 


It had been found n to have re- 
course to scarification for the removal of the 
fluid for the moment, and this operation 
was performed by Mr. O’Reilly. 

The well-informed were not deceived by 
flattering accounts, Sir H. Halford became 
uneasy about the responsibility which he 
took upon himself in signing the bulletins 
alone, and on Monday morning the two 
physicians to His Majesty held a consul- 
tation, at which it was determined to issue 
the following bulletin : 


“ Windsor Castle, April 26.—The state 
of the King’s health continues much the 
same. His Majesty has a good 
night. H. Hatrorp, M. Tierney. 


The symptoms were now again becoming 
unfavourable, and it was determined to 
issue daily bulletins, signed by both phy- 
sicians. 

On the 29th of April, the Lord Cham- 
berlain issued an order deferring the levee 
and drawing-room, which were to be held 
on the 5th and 7th of May, in celebration of 
His Majesty’s birth-day. Occasional gleams 
of relief occurred in the beginning of May, 
but of very Pw consequences, The 

hysicians had now found it necessary to 
Sarcatiane the more active medicines, and 
to lay more stress on gentler remedies and 


diet. The Duke of Sussex, early in May, 

sent His Majesty a chair of a peculiar con- 

struction, adapted to the circumstances ‘of 
2u 
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his case; and this attention was deeply 
felt by His Majesty. At this time Mr. Bro- 
die performed the operation of puncturing 
the legs—an operation which at best only 
affords ny relief, and is attended 
with great danger of mortification. The 
operations which His Majesty had now 
undergone, though they prolonged his life, 
caused pains from which he had before been 
free, and at this time his torture was said to 
be so great as to have extinguished in him 
all desire of living. The symptoms, how- 
ever, again abated, and the immediate fear 
of mortification proved ungrounded. The 
punctures showed a tendency to heal, and 
the operation, of course, was attended with 
temporary benefit. The symptoms alter- 
nated repeatedly, and operations were 
performed when necessary ; but the danger 
became daily more imminent. The prin- 
cipal seat of the disease was now stated to 
be the chest. Less active medicines were 
employed, as the strength of the patient 
declined ; but His Majesty was still able to 
read the public prints daily. About the 
middle of May there was an improvement 
in the symptoms, and His Majesty took 
some exercise in a wheel-chair in the pic- 
ture-gallery. The King suffered less from 
the asthmatic and spasmodic symptoms, 
but during the last week of May another 
unfavourable turn took place. It was ob- 
vious to every one who understood the 
nature of His Majesty’s disease, that these 
repeated changes were connected with the 
— and active remedies which were 

opted whenever the symptoms threatened 
acrisis, The puncturing is not in itselfa 
very painful operation, as it consists merely 
in introducing under the distended skin a 
very fine needle, which makes a wound 
scarcely visible; but the inflammation which 
resulted from the scarifications produced 
a local disease, which had equally to be 
guarded against, as it might have ended in 
mortification. It was understood that se- 
tons had been tried with a partial good 
effect. 

On the 5th of June the most’alarming 
announcements were made. Expresses were 
sent off to the members of the Royal Fa- 
mily and tothe Duke of Wellington, to 
inform them of his immediate danger. The 

uncturing was again applied, but with 
ess benefit. On June the 9th His Majesty 
was so much worse, that the physicians 
deliberated on issuing a second bulletin; 
but His Majesty himseif decidedly opposed 
it; and in fact, even at this period, the royal 
sufferer does not appear to have considered 
himself in imminent danger. His consti- 
tution still bore up against the disease, and 


about the 12th, the anxiety which had 
pervaded all classes, in the expectation 
of an immediate demise, was in some 
degree removed. It was now generally 
supposed, that though His Majesty was 
incurable, he might live many weeks, and 

ublic excitement partially subsided. His 
lajesty’s respiration was announced to be 
easy, and the physicians, in their bulletin, 
said he felt better. It was rumoured, and 
correctly, that an operation was performed 
about this period, or rather previous to the 
last amelioration of his symptoms. This 
operation was of a more serious nature than 
any before performed. This was in some 
degree denied, but, we are assured, upon 
insufficient grounds. The Globe of Friday 
last was the first to announce to the public, 
from those channels of information which it 
had all along possessed, being only res- 
trained by certain considerations of delicacy. 
from making full use of them, ‘that “ His 
Majesty had a very troublesome cough, 
with considerable expectoration.” It has 
been known that there was thoracic dis- 
ease as well as dropsy; and it was now 
said that an abscess had burst in the 
chest—a fact which seemed confirmed 
by the presence of pus in the mucus 
evacuated. On this point a post mortem 
examination can alone decide. As to 
the relief which His Majesty is said to 
have received from diuretics, there is no 
doubt that they must have been beneficial, 
and the physicians would have been very 
blameable in neglecting them ; but, accord- 
ing to our accounts, an operation was at 
this time performed ; the expectoration was 
also an effect, in some measure, of medicine, 
and it was found necessary, in order to pre- 
vent suffocation. It was now evident that 
a crisis was near. . 

At ten o'clock on Friday night, his 
Majesty appeared sleepy, the certain pre- 
sage of that change which in a few hours 
was to deprive the nation of their sovereign. 
The physicians, Sir Henry Halford and Sir 
Matthew Tierney, and Mr. Brodie, the 
surgeon in immediate attendance, withdrew, 
for the purpose of allowing his Majesty to 
enjoy that relief from pain which sleep in- 
variably brings. They left Sir Wathen 
Wallar, and two of the pages in attendance 
upon the King, with the usual injunctions, 
that should His Majesty be materially dis- 
turbed in the course of the night, to call 
them up. His Majesty slept at intervals, 
and without any particular variation, so as 
to make it necessary to call the physicians till 
about three o’clock yesterday morning, when 
His Majesty awoke, and expressed a wish 
to be raised up. The attendants imme- 
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diately afforded that necessary and grateful 
assistance to their beloved master; but 
while preparing to raise His Majesty, they 
instantly perceived that a material change 
had taken place in His Majesty’s whole 
appearance, and they apprehended that the 
most fatal and immediate consequences 
would be the result. Sir Wathen Wallar 
was assured that His Majesty’s last moments 
were rapidly approaching, and becoming 
exceedingly alarmed, he instantly sum- 
moned Sir Henry Halford, Sir Matthew 
Tierney, Sir William Knighton, and Mr. 
Brodie, into the chamber of their sovereign. 
They were in the apartment in a few 
minutes. The painful event that was about 
to happen was too apparent, and after 
languishing, without pain, for about ten 
minutes, nature being completely exhausted, 
Ilis Majesty expired at a quarter past three 
o'clock, in the morning of Saturday, June 
26th, 1830. 

The Globe of Saturday evening says in 
a second edition :—In the higher circles it 
is stated that His Majesty retired to rest 
about his usual hour, eleven o’clock, and 
that he slept an hour and a half. At three 
o'clock in the morning His Majesty had 
occasion to rise, and we understand that 
the immediate cause of his death was the 
breaking of a blood-vessel near the heart. 
His Majesty is said immediately to have 
perceived the evacuation of blood ; he then 
said, “This is death,” and expressed a 
wish that Sir Henry Halford should be 
sent for. 

At about seven o’clock in the morning it 
was announced by Mr. O‘Reilly to all the 
members of the household, that they were 
at liberty to enter the room, and view the 
body of their late royal master. About 
one hundred persons, half of whom were 
not of the establishment, entered the cham- 
ber at half-past seven o’clock, and were 
permitted to touch the right hand of His 
late Majesty, as he lay on the couch on 
which he died. The appearance of His 
Majesty’s face was extremely placid, proving 
that his last moments were easy. It is 
utterly impossible to describe the scene of 
anguish that ensued. Many of these per- 
sons had lived with the King for more 
than a quarter of a century, and had been 
attached to him by the warmest ties of 
affectionate duty: to them the King was 
thoroughly known; and it was observed, 
with great feeling, by one of the attend- 
ants, who has been close to His Majesty’s 
person for twenty years, that those only 
who had had, like him, opportunities of 
studying the character of his beloved 
master, could appreciate it as it deserved. 


After this mournful ceremony, orders 


were given to Mr. Tebbot to prepare a’ 


mahogany shell for the corpse. is gen- 
tleman, who was long a favourite of his 
late royal Master, for the rapidity with 
which he executed his orders, and the en- 
thusiasm with which he entered into his 
plans, has since been busily engaged in 
performing that melancholy duty. 

The shell is to be lined with white gros 
de Naples, and is to be stuffed with wool. 
It is understood that the arrangements 
which took place on the dissolution of 
George III. will form the precedent on the 
present occasion. 

The melancholy intelligence was of course 
forwarded to Ministers; and the Duke of 
Wellington immediately left London for 
Windsor Castle, from whence, after having 
given the necessary instructions, he pro- 
ceeded to Bushy Park, for the purpose of 
communicating the painful event to the 
Duke of Clarence, now his Most Gracious 
Majesty King William the Fourth, and to 
do homage to the new Sovereign of this, 
mighty empire. 

A Cabinet Council was immediately 
summoned, and at twelve o’clock was pub- 
lished the following 

“Lonpon Gazette 
—“ Whitehall, June 26, 1830.—A bulle- 
tin, of which the following is a copy, has 
been this morning received by Secretary 
Sir Robert Peel, one of his Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State :— 

“Windsor-castle, June 26.—* It has 
pleased Almighty God to take from this 
world the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

“His Majesty expired at a quarter past 
three o’clock this morning, without pain. _ 

“Henry Hatrorp, 
“ Matrurw J. Tierney.” 


The following letter was sent from the 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel to the Lord 
Mayor 

“ Whitehall, * June 26, 1830.—My 
Lord,—It is my most painful duty to inform 
you, that it has pleased Almighty God to 
release his Majesty from his sufferings. 
His Majesty died at about a quarter past 
three o’clock this morning.—l have the 
honour to be, my Lord, your lordship’s 
obedient and faithful servant, 

“ Rosert Peet.” 

The Lord Mayor, ‘immediately after re- 
ceiving the afflicting intelligence, which 
reached him at half-past nine o’clock on 
Saturday morning, by one of the usual 
messengers, summoned the principal City 
Law Officers, and communicated to them 
the lamentable event. Notice was instantly 
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sent to the Verger of St. Paul's, to order 
the great bell to be tolled. All the Alder- 
men who were in town, upon learning the 
melancholy fact, attended his lordship at 
the Mansion-house. 

For many days previous to the final 
struggle, his Majesty’s strength was ob- 
served to decline rapidly. His sleep was 
much disturbed at night by the increasing 
violence of a wasted cough; and, before 
death had closed the agonies of accumulat- 
ing disease, emaciation had already laid its 
withering hand upon the Royal Patient. 
In health, the King was of regal mould, 
embodying the idea of Majesty in a frame 
of noble proportions ; in death, there is no 
token left of the proud physique but its at- 
outline. 

‘anegyric is the language usually adopted 
in the obituary of Kings The thon 
they have done is alone remembered ; the 
evil is “ buried in the grave.” This peace- 
offering to the memory of a popular Mo- 
narch is not of the fashion of Court flattery. 
It is the generosity of affection. There is 
no more to be gained by adulation. The 
changes that follow on the decease of a 
Sovereign are not always such as to render 
those mournful tributes to the departed ac- 
ceptable to the living. New motives arise; 
pe lic feeling and personal attachment must 

diverted into other channels ; old asso- 
ciations must give way to new-born interests ; 
and ancient fidelity may cease to be a virtue 
in the palace of royalty. To speak well of 
a King at the moment of his death, is but 
the natural impulse of a sympathy in which 
we feel that multitudes share ; to embalm 
our allegiance in tong years of grateful re- 
collection, is a more eloquent test of national 
regard than monumental sculpture, or the 
doubtful voice of history. 

We believe even the political agitators— 
if any yet survive—who endeavoured to 
embarrass his late Majesty’s reign, will hard- 
ly deny that the character of GzorcEe THE 
FourTa was eminently entitled to esteem 
and veneration. It marks a distinguished 
era in our history ; and if we cannot follow 
the personal narrative with unmingled satis- 
faction, we must trace to the circumstances 
of the times,,and the nature of royal re- 
sponsibility, surrounded by unlimited temp- 
tations, those occasional foibles, that, in 
private life, would merely excite tempora 
censure, and be forgotten. His Majesty’s 
temperament was ardent; his disposition 
was of that kindly cast, which in Courts iss 
p he very necessities of station, sometimes 
abused to undeserving uses. The weakness 


of his character was generated by its most 
amiable traits. He was indecisive, because 


justice in him was not stern, but too merci- 
ful; and not easily wrought to forgiveness, 
because he was too keenly sensitive of the 
wounds direeted against his honour and his 
feelings. The best qualities of his mind 
were not subdued and blended. Had they 
been chastised by a life less prosperous, 
they would have been more fortunately de- 
veloped. 

But it is to the brilliant events of his 
reign, and the glorious results of his policy, 
that we must look for the memorials of his 
greatness. When he assumed the regency, 
Europe was convulsed by the lingering ef- 
fects of the French Revolution. Regicide 
had stained the annals of France, and a de- 
‘awe king found refuge in the protecting 

ospitality of England. From the period 
when the late King, in form and effect, un- 
dertook the cares of government, to the 
peace of 1815, the British arms, by sea and 
land, achieved the liberties of a Continent. 
The release of nations, and the overthrow of 
the modern ALEXANDER, will stand out to 
the eyes of all time as the beacon lights of 
our glory. The domestic events that a 
to this memorable reign, will be recor 
with equal admiration. Perhaps no British 
Monarch had to contend with greater diffi- 
culties: certainly none could have sur- 
mounted them with more consummate ad- 
dress. 

The last important acts of his life, form- 
ing the Magna Charta of Christian tolera- 
tion, however the opinions of political parties 
may differ as to their expediency, must be 
admitted on all hands to prove one fact— 
that he partook of the advancing spirit of 
the age, and that his mind was not over- 
shadowed by early prejudices, or fettered 
by educational habits of thinking. 

His name is dear to Englishmen. We 
may exclaim, honestly, in the language of 
Junius— 

RECORDED HONORS SHALL GATHER 
ROUND HIS MONUMENT, AND THICKEN 
OVER HIM. IT IS A SOLID FABRIC, AND 
WILL SUPPORT THE LAURELS THAT 
ADORN IT. 


Of the Funeral Solemnities of his late 
Majesty, and the inauguration of his august 
successor, King William the Fourth, we 
hope to give an account in our next 
Number. We are happy to state that the 
Proclamation announcing his accession to 
the throne of the British Empire, with all 
its coneomitant circumstances, has been 
attended with the utmost tranquillity, 
although, from the two contrasted events, 
sorrow and rejoicing are strangely mingled 
together. 
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ANNIVERSARIES OF BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN THE METROPOLIS, 


(Resumed from col. 589, and coneluded.] 


Protestant Society for the Protection of 

Religious Liberty. 
Amonc the various anniversaries held in 
London during the present year, for benevo- 
lent purposes, no one has created a greater 
interest, or been more numerously and 
respectably attended, than this; unless we 
except that of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
which was held on the same day and hour. 
These appointments were, however, not 
made with any intention to rival or oppose 
each other’s proceedings, but merely for 
local accommodation, and without knowing 
the measures which the conductors of each 
had adopted, until the meetings were an- 
nounced, and an alteration became imprac- 
ticable. 

The nineteenth anniversary of this Pro- 
testant Society, was held on the 15th of 
June, at the City of London Tavern, Lord 
Nugent in the chair. The speakers on this 
occasion were, John Wilks, Esq., Rev. 
Dr. Bennett, Rev. Mr. Robinson, Professor 
Hoppus, Mr. Harrison, Rev. Dr. Cox, 
Roger Lee, Esq., Rev. Dr. Newman, Rev. 
Mr. Pyer, Rev. Mr. Stewart, Rev. Dr. 
Humphreys, Rev. Dr. Styles, and the Rev. 
Mr. Matheson. 

At this meeting no formal Report was 
distinctly read. The materials were com- 
mitted to the judgment and oratory of John 
Wilks, Esq., whose bursts of eloquence 
and peculiar vein of humour have so fre- 
quently electrified similar anniversaries. 
This gentleman, in a speech which occupied 
nearly three hours in the delivery, was heard 
with the most profound attention, associated 
with the most lively emotions, In his lumi- 
nous progress through the vast accumulation 
of materials with which both his papers 
and his head were stored, he detailed many 
acts of petty tyranny, exercised by country 
magistrates and church ministers, towards 
dissenting congregations. In other cases, 
where dissenters had been annoyed, dis- 
tuybed, and persecuted, although the 
clearest evidence was adduced, they could 
obtain no redress, It appears from the 
facts collected and set before the meeting, 
that the spirit of intolerance still walks in 
many places, evincing by its virulence, 
that power and opportunity alone are want. 
ing to recall the gloomy days which many 
have imagined gone to returnnomore. The 
cases stated, though shamefully too nume- 
rous, would still bave been considerably 
augmented, had not this Society existed. 


Tt was a lion, which persecution durst not 
attack. By a knowledge of its existence, 
and from a fear of its interference, several 


intolerant individuals were deterred from 


deeds of oppression; others, when they 
found the cause of the injured espoused by 
it, relaxed in their measures, and, to avoid 
worse consequences, promised to offend no 
more. 

To other magistrates and clergymen, 
actuated by more liberal principles and en- 
lightened views, a just tribute of respect was 
paid; but neither their example, nor the 
peace which their amiable conduct towards 
disssenting congregations had established in 
their respective neighbourhoods, was found 
sufficient to eradicate the unholy animosity 
which rankled in many bosoms. About 
seventy cases had required the attention of 
the Society during the preceding year, all 
varying from each other either in principle 
or circumstance, but all evincing the neces- 
sity of this Society to watch over the privi- 
leges, sanctioned and guaranteed by the 
tolerant and liberal spirit of the British 
laws. 

We cannot, however, go through this 
comprehensive and energetic speech in de- 
tail, nor do justice even to an isolated part, 
without quoting the speaker’s own words. 
In a newspaper entitled “The World,” for 
Wednesday, May 26th, it may be found 
at large, and it will amply repay every per- 
son by whom it shall be read. On many 
former occasions we have heard Mr. Wilks, 
during an equal length of time, with un- 
wearied attention, but in no instance was 
his speech, at a similar anniversary, thought 
to be ever exceeded. 

We shall, however, render rfore essential 
service to the cause which this society has 
been established to promote, by inserting 
its interesting resolutions, than by any pane- 
gyric on its speakers which our language 
can command. 
established to defend :—Ihat they continue to reg: 
the right of every man, whether Jew or Christian— 
Catholic or testant—Methodist or Episcopalian, to 
worship God according to his conscience, as an essen- 
tial and unalienable right, which it is absurd and 


i :—and that such rights are 
oppressive to impugn ~ 


ledge the memorable triumphs that have crowned the 
sacred cause of religious liberty since the commence- 
ment of their Institution, and would rejoice in the 
advent of the hour when those triumphs should be 
consummated, and their Institution might expire— 
they cannot but perceive from gen observation, 
and the experience of their Committee through the 
past year, that such happy hour. has not yet arriyed— 
that yet an unkind and persecuting spirit extensively 
exists—that while policy or indifference may have 


nciples 
imperfectly understood—and that their Society 


4 
| ever any peculiar immunities are bestowed, Or any ee ; 
puvishments or exclusions are inflicted, in conse- a 
quence of Religious Faith. 
"That although this Meeting devoutly acknow- 
i 
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must yet exist, to maintain doctrines essential to the 
purity of religion and the happiness of man—and to 
extend the Egis of protection to those whom petty 
tyranuies and local persecutions yet veuture to 


3. That this meeting are confirmed in this opinion 
by the recollection of various important matters justly 
desired, and that remain to be accomplished, and 
which would not only add to the security and com- 

fort Of persons dissenting from the Established 

Charch, but increase the welfare of the State: and 
that they therefore urge the Committee steadily to 
= those objects, and recommend that all Mem- 

rs of their Communions should explain their 
nature and necessity to all their Kepresentatives in 

arliament, and to those who may solicit their sup- 
port when a General Election shall occur—and espe- 
pew 4 | as the Meeting are convinced that the early 
and liberal concessions of needful relief will add to 
the union and greatness of the Country, and promote 
its stability and power. 

4. That among the measures 80 justly desired, are 
some improvements in the Toleration Acts, by which 
their objects would be better effected, and some 
practical difficulties and doubts be removed—the cor- 
rection of a power assumed by clergymen to exclude 
the corpses of Dissenters from the church, and to 
omit parts of the service on their interment—the 
amendment of the law by which Baptists may be 
excluded from the rites of burial] in the churchyards 
of the parishes in which they reside, and for whose 

reservation they pay—and the conversion of marriage 
into a civil contract, and thereby relieving Dissenters 
of all denominations, as well Orthodox as Unitarian 
—Protestant as Catholic, from a compulsory celebra- 
tion of marriage, as the holy sacrament of a church, 
to whose ritual, and connexion with the state, they 

i ly and ientiously object. 

5. That the exemption from Poor's Rates of all 
ow of religious worship, including equally the new 

piscopal churches and chapels built out of the 
£1,500,000 granted by Parliament, and which are 
supported by the letting of pews—as the chapels and 
Meeting-houses of Methodists and Diisenters, is also 
another measure that appears to this meeting to re- 
Quire the renewed attention of the legislature and an 
early enactment, as an unjust tax on charity and 
Christian instruction would be thereby prevented, a 
Lew source of parochial discords and expensive ap- 
peals would be removed, and the liberal concession 
and purpose of Lord Liverpool, and his Adwinistra- 
tion, be crowned with success. i 

6, ‘That this Meeting also especially desire the 
validation of Disseating and Methodist Registries of 

ptism or Birth—or rather the substitution for the 
present imperfect and injurious system of Registry 
prejudicial to all property, and to Churchmen as well 
as Nonconformists, of a General Civil Registry of 
Births, such as Continental Countries have long since 
adopted, and which may supply statistic information 
—establish pedigrees—facilitate the transfer and in- 
Crease the value of estates—and obviate many evils 
now extensively felt, and which many enlightened 
statesmen and lawyers perceive and deplore. 

7. That to William Townsend, Esq. the ‘lreasurer, 
and to the Committee, this Meeting offer those cor- 
dial acknowledgments, which their zeal and prudence 
amply deserve ; and that the following Ministers and 
Laymen, of different denominations, and in equal pro- 
Portions, constitute the Committee for the ensuing 


A.M.; John Styles, D.D.; William Bateman, Esq. ; 
J. B. Brown ., LL.D.; James Esdaile, Esq. ; 
Lee, J. Pritt, Esq. ; William Townsend, 


M.P.; ‘Thomas Wilson, Esq.; John Wilks, Esq. : 
James Young, Esq. 

8. That while this Meeting indulge their affec- 
tionate recollection of the services rendered to the 
Institution, from its commencement, by Thomas 
Pellatt, Esq., one of the Honorary Secretaries, and 
whose death they truly deplore, they express their 
pleasure that they are yet favoured by the exertions of 
John Wilks, Esq., his enlightened and energetic col- 

ae; and they respectfully entreat his continued 

assistance, till all the objects for which he has well 

and enthusiastically struggled shall he attained, and 
triumphs of Religious Liberty be all complete. 
NUGENT, Chairman. 

9. That this Meeting desire to discharge the debt 
of cordial gratitude to the Right Honourable Lord 
Nugent, their Noble Chairman, for the promptitude 
with which he consented to add his name to the illus- 
trious personages who have presided on these occa- 
sions—for the courtesy and talent he has manifested— 
and for the liberal sentiments he evinced—and 


whereby he has added to the honours he has acquired, 


by his long, dauntless, eloquent, and effective efforts, 
in favour of Civil and’ Religious Freedom, sod fab. 
lic Reform. 

Donations may be transmitted by post to the ‘I'rea- 


surer, William ‘lownsend, Fsq., No. 325, High Hol- 


born, or No. 23, York Place, City Road ; or to the 
Secretary, John Wilks, Esq., Finsbury Square, to 
whom applications for advice should be addressed. 
From each Congregation in England, the Anoual 
Contribution expected is ‘wo Pounds; and from 
each in Wales, One Pound. ‘he Subscriptions be- 
came due at Lady-day last. bina mew’ Ministers, or 
their friends, will always be received with pleasure 
by the Committee, at their Meetings, at the King's - 
Head Tavern, Poultry, at half-past six in the evening, 

on the last Monday in every Month. 


Anti-Slavery Society.—No other anni- 
versary in the metropolis during the present 
year, has excited a more lively interest 
than this. It was held in Free Masons’ 
Hall on Saturday, May 15th, William Wil- 
berforce, Esq. in the chair. The large room 
was crowded to excess long before the busi- 
ness began, and many hundreds were 
compelled to retire, being unable to gain 
admission. Except to such as were near, 
the venerable Chairman’s voice could not 
be distinctly heard. His appearance, how- 
ever, was sufficient to rivet attention; and 
neither on this, or any similar occasion, 
could the presence of any other Chairman 
have been half so gratifying. It was cal- 
culated that about two thousand persons 
were present, and that from one thousand to 
fifteen hundred were obliged to go away. 
Among the distinguished individuals pre- 
sent, most of whom addressed the meeting, 
were Lords Milton and Calthorpe; the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells; Hon. and Rev. 
G. Noel; and Rev. B. Noel; Hon. C. J. 
Shore; Drs. Lushington and Milner ; 
Messrs. Clarkson, Brougham, Denman, , 
Buxton, W. Smith, Sykes, Spring Rice, 
O‘Connell, Brownlow, W. Whitmore, 
Pendarves, Z. and T. B. Macauly, H. 
Drummond, Evans, Garratt, Pownall, Al- 
len, Forster, Gurney, Rev. Daniel Wilson, 
Captain Gordon, Mr. Hunt, and many 
others of high respectability. 

The opening speech of Mr. Wilberforce 
was not of a very animating description. 
He adverted to the intimations of abolition 
held out by government at different times, 
all of which had proved delusive ; and ob- 
served, that at present there seemed to be 
a disposition to consign this great work to 
the management of men who were interested 
in the continuance of slavery. One great con- 
quest had, however, been already achieved, 
in the suppression of the slave trade, 
This had encountered many obstacles, but 
was finally successful. There appeared, 
therefore, no room for despair. Perseve- 
rance was needful; and, above all, prayer 
to Almighty God for his blessing on their 
united and humane endeavours. 

To the speeches delivered by the various 


speakers, no justice can be done by any ex- 


4 
ass 
| 
year :— 
Revs. W. B. Collyer, D.D.; George Collison; F, 
9 A. Cox, LL.D.; “Alex. Fletcher, A.M.; Joseph 
7 Fletcher, A.M.; Rowland Hill. A.M.; ‘Thomas 
: Jackson; J. Lewis; W. F. Platt; ‘Thomas Russell 
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tracts which our pages will allow. The abo- 
lition of slavery throughout his Majesty’s do- 
minions was the great object to be attained ; 
but whether the petitions recommended 
to be presented to parliament, should 
solicit immediate or gradual emancipation, 
was a point on which several were divided 
in opinion. It appeared to be the general 
wish, that all negro children born after a 
given day, should be free; and the first of 
January, 1831, was proposed as the aus- 
picious moment. To this Mr. Brougham, 
and some others, cbjected ; as the time was 
scarcely sufficient, should it pass the Houses 
of Parliament, and receive the royal sanc- 
tion, to conduct it through the various 
stages, and give it circulation in the Colo- 
nies. On these accounts, the day was 
omitted, and the early and universal abo- 
lition of slavery substituted in its stead. 

During the meeting, Mr. Henry Hunt 
made several attempts to speak, but the au- 
ditory, finding that his aim was to institute a 
comparison between the negroes in a state 
of slavery, and our own population in their 

resent degraded and suffering condition, 

“ was not permitted to proceed ; and after 
several ineffectual efforts, he sat down under 
much evident disappointment. But the 
nature and design of this meeting will be 
best gathered from the resolutions that were 
passed; a copy of which is here subjoined. 
A faithful outline of all the speeches may be 
found in the “ World” newspaper for Mon- 
day, May 24th, and in the “ Anti-slavery 
Reporter,” No. 61, for June. 

Resolutions passed at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Anti-Slavery Society, on the 15th 
May, 1830. 


1. That on the 15th of May, 1823, Parliament, by 
its unanimous Resolutions, recognized the evils of 
slavery, and the duty of providing for its ultimate 
extinction: and that his Majesty’s Ministers then 
undertook to carry those resolutions into effect. 

that although during the seven years which have 
since elapsed, the Colonial Legislatures have persisted 
in refusing to comply with the Resolutions of Par- 
liament, and the recommendations of the Government, 
supported by the voice of the British nation, yet 
hitherto the measures proper for giving effect to them 
have not been adopted. 

‘That even in the Colonies, subject to the legislation 
of the Crown, the orders in Counsel issued on the 
subject, including the late revised and consolidated 
order of the 2d of February last, fall far short of the 
official and parliamentary pledges of 1823; and 
though containing several important and salutary 
provisions, yet afford no adequate meansvfor the 
final extinction of slavery, or even for its effectual 
mitigation. 

‘That while these pledges have thus remained unful- 
filled, the West India body in this country, setting at 
nought the wishes of the British people, have not 
scrupled to declare, by their standing Committee, that 
they make common cause with the local legislatures 
in the course they have pursued, and more particularly 
in rejecting all idea of compulsory manumission ; 
thus confirming the Colonial Assemblies in their 
eontumacy, and making any effective reform on their 
part still more hopeless than before ; and thus also 
plainly avowing that it is their purpose and iniention 
that slavery shall be perpetual- 

‘That under these circu of disap ment 
and recognizing the incurable injustice, as well as the 
inhumanity and impolicy of slavery, its direct hos- 
tility to every cherished principle of the British Con- 


stitution, and its utter repugnance to the spirit and to 
the precepts of the Christian religion, the Meeting 
take this occasion to declare anew their unalterable 
determination to leave no proper and practicable 
means unattempted for effecting, at the earliest period, 


. its entire abolition throughout the British dominions. 


—Moved by I. F, Kuxton, Esq., 
by the Right Hon Lord Milton. 

2. ‘That this Meeting cannot forbear to express 
their deep regret, that a system, productive of so.much 
misery and crime as Slavery is now admitted to be, 
should not only be tolerated by this christian land, but 
should, by means of our fiscal regulations, and in des- 
pite of thé contumacy of the Colonies, even find 
favour and encouragement at our hands. 


second 


has recognized as inhuman, immoral, and unjust. 
y Esq. M. P.; seconded by 
the Right Hon. Lord 

3. ‘That in addition to the physical evils of Slavery, 
the moral and religious condition of the slave popula- 
tion in the British Colonies, has long claimed the. com- 
miseration of —— benevolent mind, a claim which 
is greatly strengthened by recent occurrences, and 
particularly by the intolerant acts of the Legislature 
of Jamaica, and by the persecution which Christian 
Missionaries and their negro converts have had to 
endure, and are still enduring, in that island; and 
this meeting desire to urge it upon Christians of ev 
d ination p lily upon all Christian Mi- 
nisters, to manifest the grateful sense they entertain 
of their own religious blessings, by uniting their 
efforts to vindicate to the unhappy negro, his equal 
right to the unobstructed enjoyment of the light and 
liberty of the by the Rev. Daniel 
Wilson ; seconded by George Bennet, _ 

4. That county deploring the continued prevalence 
of the unnumbered evils of the colonial system, and 
omens them the affecting circumstance, that under 
the allegiance of a British Monarch, and within the 
legislative jurisdiction of a British Parliament, thou- 
sands of children continue yearly to be born to no 
inheritance, but that of a hopeless and interminable 

ndage—a bondage now admitted to have been im- 
posed on their parents by the most flagitious means— 
this meeting feel it to be their imperative duty again 
to address their most urgent representations to both 
Houses of Parliament, imploring them no longer to 
postpone the consideration of this momentous sub- 
ject; but to proceed forthwith to devise the best and 
wisest means of ensuring the early and universal 
extinction of slavery in all the possessions of the 
British Crown, and to fix the day upon which all chil- 
dren bors in the British dominions shall free.— 
Moved by C. Brownlow, Esq., M.P.; seconded by 
H. Brougham, Esq. M.P. i 

5. That this Meeting most earnestly invite all who 
are friendly to the Society's objects, to join in perse- 
vering and concurrent exertions to induce Parliament 
to take effectual measures for freeing their — 
from the foul reproach and the deep moral guilt 
attendant on our continued toleration and encourage- 
ment of slavery; and to this end they are entreated to 
employ such means of public discussion, or snch other 
expedients as they may deem advisable, for diffusing, 
in their respective vicinages, a more complete know- 
ledge of the nature and baneful effects of that criminal 
system, and for uniting every heart and hand in 
petitions to Parliament for its early and universal 
abolition.—Moved by I. Denman, seconded 
by Dr. Lushington, M.P. 

6. ‘That the cordial acknowledgments of this Meet- 
ing be most respectfully presented to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester, for the undeviating 
support he has uniformly given to the principles on 
which this Society is founded.—Moved by . We 
Whitmore, Fsq. M.P. ; seconded by Z. Macauly, Esq. 

7. ‘That this Meeting are anxious to express their 
heartfelt satisfaction in seeing the chair occupied this 
day by William Wilberforce, Esq., the revered cham- 
pion of injured and outraged Africa ; and they desire 
to offer to him the tribute of their grateful acknow- 
ledgments, for his unceasing efforts in the vindication 
and relief of suffering humanity ; and to testify their 
strong sense of the many services he has rendered 
to his country and to the world at large.—Moved by 
Ee Po” Esq. M.P.; seconded by D, Sykes, 


GLEANINGS. . 
Increase a4 Attorneys.—There have been no less than 
242 articled clerks admitted as attorneys in the Court 
of King’s Bench at Westminster, during the present 
Term, and upwards of 120 in the Court of Common 
Pleas ; and for the next Easter Term, 183 notices are 
given for admission into the Court of King’s Bench, 
and 55 for the Court of Common Pleas. ° 


SSCs 
policy, it appears to this meeting, not ouly being most 
injurious to our national interests, but tending directly ‘ 

; to aggravate and prolong the sufferings of the slaves, ; 
and to involve this nation in the guilt and shame of F 
maintaining, at a heavy expense, a system which it 

| 
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Burning of the Protestant Dissenters’ Charity Schools 
Close. —On Monday, 3d May, about half- 
past I'welve o'clock at noon, a fire broke out in the 
premises the Sehool, which spread so 
denly and rapidly, that the School Room, and the 
apartments occupied by the master and mistress, were 
in a few micutes laid ashes, together with she fit- 
tiugs-up of the School, the bo books, and a considerable 
qeanti'y,, of the children's clothing. ‘The loss 
ared, from the necessity of obtaining other pre- 
mises, - which considerable expense mast be incur- 
red to fit them for schools, with residences for the 
master and mistress, can scarcely be less than £850. 
This School was formed in 1717 : among its founders 
aud autporteee, se are to be fouud the venerable names 
e Rev. Samuel Wilcox, Daniel Neale, Thomas 
aod Dr. Watts ; it has emphati- 
gl iy a Protestant Dissenters’ School from the day of 
foundation to the present hour. In con 
of this calamity, a temporary place for the children's 
instruction has been kindly granted to the managers 
the Committee of the Rev. Dr. Bennett’s Sanday, 
School, and they are now taught in the late Meeting- 
se in Monkweil Street. ‘The mauagers are also in 
treaty for premises in Jewin Crescent, on which to 
form School Boome, and yyy for the master 
eod late ~ a Society 
themselves ‘‘’Free-thinking ” ‘They 
~~ trust, under Providence, that from the Suevemsed 
ies of the patrons of the School, the support of 
the hristian pubtic at large, with the sympathies of 
the dissenting communities of every denomination, 
this School shall still continue to hold the station it 
has cogapied for 113 years, and to afford to the chil- 
e poor the elements of haman learning, and 
knowledge. With these 
sts in view, _ 6 case is now submitted to the con- 
sideration of the Religious Public, soliciting such aid 
in an event 60 | 


iv. J. Cla Jun.; Rev. Arundel; Rev. W. 


Palmer ‘Thos. Wood ; Rev. oase; Rev. 
. Pric Blackburn ; . Pyer; Rev. 
R. H. Shepherd ; Rev. G. Prite 


Donations and ‘Subscriptions =a be very gratefully 
received by MrrJohn Moginie, ‘'reasurer, 16, Smith- 

id Bars; Mr. S. Bagster, 15, Paternoster- 

. Thotnas 64, Street ; also by 
any aan of the Committee, the Master of of 
the a — May 25, 1830. 

Cate le Imported. —the cattle imported into Liver- 
Pool ireland during the past year :—Cows, 66,735 ; 
sheep, 145,221 ; pigs, 168,788. 

Criminals.—No less than sp offenders are said 
to have been committed, within the year, to different 
prisons in England and Wales, the expense of which 
establishmeuts exceeds half a million. 


itin, 
PP en windmill- wings are placed at the en- 


chines: the owner of the hut pays the priest for 
writing these machines certain prayers that may 
turne 


nd LA the wind, and+he be freed from 
them himeelf. ‘The priesis of 


these ple have likewise a very commodious me- 
thod 1 expediting ir prayers. When they have a 
number o ns to offer ae for their flocks, th 


make use of a cylindrical wooden 
they put the written pray: and, having placed it 
adicularty on a stick, they sit down beside it 

backwards’and forwards with a string, 
gravely ely smoking their pipes while performing the 
pe ape According to their doctrine, to render 
prayer cious, it, is only misite that it should 
of m ing and, whether the motion 
rated by lips, a eylinder, or a windmill, is 


box, into whic 


‘Notices. 


Just Published. 
A’Funeral Discourse om the Death ofthe Rev. Wm. 
—_; by the Rev. Joseph Fletcher, A. << ; with an 
at the interment by Dr. W inser. 
gal Obtcat Edition of “ Lectares on the Recipro- 
bligations of Life ; or a practical ex 


ition of 
Eeclesiasti and Mercantile 

Doras by the Rey. John Moriso 
ry Dying Hours of a Young Villager; a true Nar- 


A "Collection of Hymnos. By William Urwick, 


Gleanings—Literary Notices. 
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No. XV, of the National Portrait Gallery : — Dr. 
Younes the Bishop of Chichester ; and Ear] Spencer. 
art iV. Devonshire and Cornwall Illustrated. 
iy Remembrance of Christ's Love a Stimulus to 
Exertions, a Sermon, by the Rev. 
erman, 8vo. 
oun hird Edition of The Traveller's Prayer,” by A. 
arke. 
‘The "Hundred: Weight Fraction-Book, containing 
125 Tables, exhibiting the precise Valoe of ny re- 
tive Weight, from to 3q. 27ib. Joha 
a T° lately a Warehouse Clerk to the. Ce brook- 
Dale Company. 
accurate Views of the Frigates 
; during the Action, Ist of 
1613, Mr, under the inspection of 
Capt, K. El. King, R. N. 
First Volume of “‘ Sharpe’s Library of the 
Belles Letires. 
The Pocket French and Critical 
tiona: By G. Surenne, Author 
Frene: ’ Grammar, a New French Manual, and of 
several other Popular Works. 
Robert Montgomery and his Reviewers. By Ed- 
ward Clarkso 
Exodas, or the Curse of Egypt, &e. By T. B. J. 
Universal } Creation, 
Nature, and Revelation. by GG, M. 
‘The Anthology, an anoua’ Book for Mid- 
summer & Christmas. By the Rev.J. D. Parry, M.A. 
A Comprehensive Grammar of Sacred Geography 
and History, By W. Pinnock, 
Delectus Ureminations, or Progressive Lessons in 
Latin Construing and Parsing. Alex. Webster. 
‘The Holy Bible, to the established Ver- 
sion, = the exception of the substitution of the ori- 
ginal Het iebrew Names, in place of the English words 
rdand God. Part II. 


Family Baptist, a Treatise on Christian Bap- 
By George Newbury. 

“- ‘Sketch of the Higors of the Indian Press during 
the last ‘l'en Years. By Sandford Arnot. 

A Letter to the Moderator of the Presbytery of 
London, concerning the Sinless Humanity of Christ. 
By the Rev. J, Millar. 

he Essay on the Signs of Conversion and Uncon- 
version in Ministers of the Church, &c. By the 
Rev. Samuel Charles M.A, 
Dialogues op y Jacob Stanley. 

Sermons by ai a Rev. Henry Moore, with a Brief 

Memoir of 


‘In the Press. 

The Journal of a Tour, made by Senor Juan de Vega, 
the Spanish Minstrel of 1828 and 1829, t —— 7 Great 
— and Ireland: a Character performed by an 

lish Gentleman, 

Pog Nature and Properties of the Sugar Cane ; with 
practical directions for improving its Culture, and 
| the manufactare of its various products. By G. R. 

ort 

British Zion’s Watch-lower, in the Sardian Night, 
being Four Sermons on Psalm Ixxxii. 5. By the Rev. 
Hoary Cole, A.M. 

an Officer of the Line, Author of “ Sketches 
Soexes, and , Narratives,” a Poem entitled “‘ Visions 
of Solitude.” 

The Second Edition of a Volume of Sermons, by 
the Rev. Charles Taylor. 

‘Theological Meditations ; by a Sea Officer; to be 
comprised in one volume, dem 12mo. 

Sir Isaac Newton and the Modern Socinian foiled 
in their Attempt to Breve a corruption in the Text of 
1 Timothy iii. 16. . Henderson, Professor of 
omy and the Oriental Languages at Highbury 

ege. 


Preparing fo fe r Publication. 
An Eapesiion of the Doctrine of Original Sin, by a 


By the the Author of “ May you like it,” a new Fdition 
of his “‘ Fireside , or, the Account of a Christmas 
spent at OldCourt.” 

Part ye of ie Rev. Jobn Morison’s Exposition of the 
Bok of Psalms. 

the Rev. J. Topham, M.A. F.R.S.L, A Small 
Prayers, in y Language, for Every 


Da 

By Tent, Author of by Elia, a 
volume of Poems entitled Album V 

Geographia Antiqua : or School Treatise on Ancient 
to Schools and Private Families, 
and also to Und ~~ eee at Colleges. By Mr. Guy, 

niversity of Ox 

By Mr. Barclay, a Work on the effects of the late 
Colonial Policy of Great Britain, ressed to the 


Sir G M 
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and the importance of the objects contemplated may ae. 
demand. LAWRENCE, Hon. Sec. 
i 3 Recommended by the Rev. R. Winter, D.D.; Rev etn 
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